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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE wine crisis in the South of France does not become less 
1 acute. The Mayors and municipalities are resigning office 
daily throughout the coast Departments, and at this rate 
ordinary civic life will be brought to a standstill shortly 
just as M. Marcelin Albert threatened. The Mayors, according 
to the Paris correspondent of the Times, flaunt their badge of 
office before enthusiastic crowds, and then “ consign it to the 
faneral pyre.” At Narbonne the entrance to the town hall 
has been walled up as though the place were a mausoleum 
of dead hopes. The Committee of Argeliers which directs 
the strike culls upon les fédérés (an ill-omened word, as the 
Times correspondent remarks) for a blind obedience. 
Apparently the Committee aims at constructing an irre- 
sponsible oligarchy on the ruins of regular administration. 
At Narbonne a regiment has refused to obey its officers in 
controlling the crowd. But this is not probably an instance 
of revolutionary anti-militarism, as the regiment is recruited 
in the Narbonne district, and the men are refusing specifically 
to use arms against their friends and relations. Meanwhile 
the Chamber of Deputies discusses means of checking the 
adulteration of wine without apparently believing that 
adulteration is the root of the evil, and M. Clemenceau has 
addressed a letter of protest tothe Mayors, whose resignations 
he refuses to accept. 


Speaking on Monday at Jamestown, Mr. Roosevelt advocated 
the introduction of Death-duties in the United States. The 
principle of the progressive taxation of inheritances in money 
had been authoritatively recognised by the United States 
Congress, and was adopted by the leading civilised countries 
of the world. Mr. Roosevelt praised in particular the French 
law, which applies the progressive principle in such a way that 
each higher rate is only imposed on the excess above the 
amount subject to the next lower rate. “I do not believe,” 
Mr. Roosevelt added according to Reuter’s report, “ that any 
advantage comes either to the country as a whole or to 
individuals inheriting money by permitting the transmission 
in their entirety of such enormous fortunes as have been 
accumulated in America. The tax could be made to bear 
more heavily upon persons residing out of the country than upon 
those residing within it. Such a tax would be one of the 
methods whereby we should try to preserve a measurable 
equality of opportunity for people of the generation growing 
into manhood.” 





The text of the Letters Patent conferring responsible 
government on the Orange River Colony was issued 
on Monday night. Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, hitherto 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, is to be its Governor. 
The Constitution provides for the establishment of two 
Houses,—a Legislative Council of eleven, and a Legislative 
Assembly of thirty-eight, Members. The Members of 
the Legislative Council will be nominated in the first 
instance by the Governor, who will summon fresh Members to 
take the place of those retiring at the end of the third, fifth, 
and seventh years, each Member thus and thereafter appointed 
to hold office for five years. It is also provided that after 
four years from the first meeting the Legislature may 
pass a law making the Council elective. The Legislative 
Assembly is to consist of thirty-eight Members elected by a 
manhood white suffrage to single-Member constituencies, with 
biennial registration, and redistribution every four years. 
The meeting-place is to be Bloemfontein, the Members are to 
be paid, the debates and discussions to be held in Dutch and 
English, and any conflict between the two Houses is to be 
settled by joint Session and a majority of joint votes. The 
Governor is empowered to reserve any law providing for the 
importation of indentured labour, and the rights of British 
settlers are to be safeguarded by a nominated Land Board, 
which will exercise its independent functions for five years 
only. 


The Board of Trade Returns for May were issued on 
Friday week, and show, as compared with May, 1906, an 
increase in exports of £5,200,000. On the import side a 
slight decline in volume is noticeable, raw materials increasing 
by £2,000,000, while manufactures fell by £800,000. The rise 
in exports is all the more remarkable as Whit-Monday fell in 
May, thus involving the loss of a working day. Of the total 
increase, £4,500,000 is accounted for by manufactured articles, 
the chief rises being in iron and steel £937,000, machinery 
£450,000, ships £986,000, and cottons £600,000. The main 
figures are shown in the following table (in millions of 
pounds) :— 

FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Imports ....... 
Exports ....... “ wa 7 ecconee 
Re-CSPOrts ....0.c00 cee seeseeeeseee 37°2 povinde 4i4 oconens 73 





In this context we may note the statements made in the 
Standard and Morning Post of Monday as to the decline in 
German trade, showing that the unparalleled period of 
industrial prosperity which began in 1902 is now approaching 
its termination, In the words of the National Zeitung, 
“the laconic bulletin of the Diisseldorf Iron and Steel 
Exchange makes this fact clear beyond all doubt, and gives 
the stamp of official confirmation to predictions of the 
approaching decline in the industrial prosperity of Germany.” 
This statement, coupled with the crisis in the South of France, 
and contrasted with our own trade figures, may give pause to 
those who argue that Protection must spell continuous com- 
mercial prosperity and Free-trade continuous decline. 


The polling for the vacancy at Rutland took place on 
Tuesday, when Mr. Gretton, the Unionist and Tariff Reform 
candidate, was returned by a majority of 851 over the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. W. F. H. Lyon. The figures were 2,213 to 
1,362. At the last General Election the Unionist majority 
was 483. On Tuesday the Unionist vote increased by nearly 
200, and the Liberal vote fell by about the same number. 
Rutland has been a consistently Conservative constituency, 
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and in 1892, 1895, and 1900 the late Member, Mr. G. H. Finch, 
was not opposed. We must note here that the Irish 
Nationalists have put forward Mr. O'Hanlon as a candidate 
for the Jarrow division of Durham. The contest will thus 
be quadrangular. The decision of the Irish Nationalists is 
an act of defiance to the Government, no doubt dictated by 
the new, but unavowed, leaders of the Nationalist Party. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Navy and Army 
Estimates were discussed in Committee of Supply. Much 
amusement was caused by Mr. Robertson's statement about 
the rum ration in the Navy. At present the men who do not 
draw the ration are labelled with a “T'” (for “ Temperance”) in 
the ship’s register. It is proposed in future to label with a 
“G” (for “ Grog”) those who do draw it. Further, it is sug- 
gested that the allowance of nine-sixteenths of a penny to 
those who do not draw the ration shall be increased to a penny. 
Surely the simplest and best plan would be to make a money 
allowance all round and let men buy the ration when they 
wish to do so. Mr. Bellairs asked for a reassuring statement 
from Mr. Haldane as to the condition of cordite stores. He 
referred to the explosion on board the French ship ‘ Iéna,’ to 
the explosions on board the ‘Fox’ und ‘Revenge,’ and to 
those in land magazines in India. Cordite always deteriorated 
in high temperatures, but a good deal of cordite, both ashore 
and afloat, had been treated with mercuric-chloride, which 
masked the heat-test. All this ought to be destroyed. Mr. 
Haldane, who displayed an intimate knowledge of his subject, 
said that it was unnecessary to destroy all the doctored cordite, 
as other tests than the heat-test could be applied. Only the 
cordite proved to be actually dangerous would be destroyed. 
And in future no doctored chloride would be accepted. Mr. 
Haldane’s statement was generally received as satisfactory, 
but Mr. Bellairs pressed his amendment to a division, in which 
he had twenty-two supporters. 


During the second reading of the Small Holdings Bill in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Harcourt denied that 
sm:ll holdings could be obtained quite easily, as Mr. Chaplin 
had said. As to the Government plan of granting tenancies 
instead of selling the holdings outright, he argued that it was 
undesirable that those who held under local authorities should 
benefit by accretions in value due to the exer tions of the local 
community. Moreover, a small holder who owned the land 
might be induced to sell it for non-agricultural purposes. Again, 
the small holder ought not to be obliged to spend his capital 
on land at the very moment when he wanted it for stock. 
Absolute ownership was the “ open sesame "’ to the moneylender 
and gombeen man. Turning to the question of compensation, 
Mr. Harcourt said that obviously an owner would get com- 
pensation for any deterioration of his land, and the County 
Councils, as the intermediate landlords, would be able to 
prevent deterioration. In justification of compulsory hiring 
it could be said that the owner for the first time would be 
guaranteed a rent. 





The discussion, which was continued on Thursday, was made 
interesting by a speech against the Bill from Mr. Wedgwood, 
conceived on old-fashioned Radical and Free-trade lines. The 
Bill, he declared, ran counter to the principles which the 
Government were returned to Parliament to maintain,—the 
principles of Free-trade. They were going to foster one 
industry at the expense of all the taxpayers and ratepayers, 
and were thus squandering public money to alter the natural 
economic development of trade. Though on the whole we 
consider that the experiment of promoting small holdings by 
Government action ought to be tried, we are glad that Mr. 
Wedgwood should have made his protest, for Radicals are far 
too apt to forget just now that Free-trade is a principle which 
applies to all social relations, and is not confined to the 
exchange of material commodities. 


Mr. Balfour made one of those critical speeches in which he 
excels, and pointed out how extraordinary were the incon- 
sistencies Of the Government in their treatment of the land 
question. In Ireland they were trying to get rid of dual 
ownership, in Scotland they were endeavouring to introduce 
it, while in Hngland they appeared to object both to dual 
ownership and peasant proprietorship, and had produced yet 
another scheme. For a party to express three different 
opinions at the same, time through its organised Government 








was a “record.” Mr. Balfour in the later part of his speech was 
strongly in favour of purchase as against hiring. For our. 
selves, we hold that the small holder will probably do better 
on a hired farm than on a farm of his own; but that does not 
alter the fact that it may prove unjust to compel an owner 
to lease when he would rathef sell. The local authority, 
though it has bought from the landlord, need not sell to the 
small holder, but can perfectly well let to him. Though wo 
have no great love of compulsion, we do not ask that it should 
be excluded from the Bill; but it seems to us that the Jand. 
lord should have the right to say: “If you use compulsion; 
take the land out and out.” In the end the second reading of 
the Bill was passed without a division. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Crewe moved 
the second reading of the Qualification of Women (County 
and Borough Councils) Bill. Lord Crewe, in appealing to tlie 
House to assent to a moderate and modest reform, reminded 
his hearers that three years ago a similar Bill was rejected by 
only a small majority, and urged that if it were passed women 
would have to deal with matters in which they were interested. 
Lord Halsbury and Lord James of Hereford objected to the 
Bill as leading inevitably to the grant of the Parliamentary 
franchise, but Lord Lansdowne gave it a conditional support, 
The co-operation of women in municipal administration had 
proved most useful, and he believed they could safely go further, 
There was a serious drawback, however, in the fact that no 
security was given that the right class of women would be 
elected, and, while unable to vote against the Bill, he recom- 
mended that it should be referred to a Select Committee for 
amendment. On a division the Bill was read a second time by 
111 votes to 33. We hope the Bill will pass without vital 
alteration. The thin-end-of-the-wedge argument is quite in- 
appropriate. There is so absolute a difference between local 
and Imperial government as to make it perfectly consistent to 
give the vote in one case and withhold it in the other. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour, presiding at a great Unionist 
demonstration at the Queen’s Hall to protest against the Irish 
policy of the Government, declared that the new Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had in the course of his few months of office 
performed a feat never performed by any of his predecessors, 
He had united the most ardent loyalists from Ulster, the most 
devoted followers of Mr. Redmond, and the most enthusiastic 
Irish extremists in denouncing the Government's proposals. 
A new situation had been born of the Government's policy. 
Devolution was dead, but we were now face to face wi 1 two 
classes of danger. The first was the danger that the Radicals 
might induce the Government, who had failed to bribe the 
Nationalists with their measures, to bribe them with their 
administration,—that is, with a lax application of the laws 
that preserve order and good government in Ireland. The 
second danger was that we were now confronted with “the 
simple naked issue: Are you going to maintain the Union, or 
are you going to be traitors to it?” Though the Unionist 
Party were weak in the House of Commons, he was confident 
of the future. “ At the critical moment we shall show again, 
us we have so often shown before, that the powers of resistance 
in this country to rash, unconsidered, and unpatriotic change 
are still sufficient.” 


Lord Lansdowne, who proposed the first resolution, declared 
that “it was a gross and criminal perversion of the facts to 
represent Ireland as a country poverty-stricken, ground down, 
and honeycombed with want and disease.” The real canker 
in Ireland was the tyranny of the illegal associations. Mr. 
Long, who moved a resolution in favour of a vigorons 
administration of the law in Ireland as necessary to the 
liberty and safety of the individual citizens and to the 
ultimate development of the resources of the country, showed 
once again that though he is so firm a Unionist, he is by 
no means a violent Ascendency man. Especially sound was 
his declaration that unless they maintained the law, it did 
not matter how much money they spent in order to promote 
prosperity. “Unless the law was impartially administered 
between all classes, the money might as well be thrown into 
the Thames for all the good it would do.” Of the truth of 
this we are absolutely convinced. No nation ever can or ever 
will prosper upon doles, Material prosperity comes from the 
energy and enterprise of the inhabitants of a eountry, and 
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Ghose qualities cannot grow under tyrannies like those of the 


Land League and its successors. 


It is extremely satisfactory to see, as at the Queen's Hall 
demonstration, the Unionist Party united in advocating 
the policy which called that party into existence, and in 
forwarding its true work. For the moment the spectre of 
Tariff Reform was forgotten, and Unionists were able to 

as they did in the old days before Mr. Chamberlain 
rent the party in twain. Our only regret in regard to the 
demonstration is that neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Walter 
Long took the opportunity of insisting upon that essential 
item of Unionist policy,—the need for reducing the over- 
representation of Ireland. As long as that monstrous 
injustice goes unredressed, the Unionist Party cannot feel 
that they have done all they could do, and ought to do, for the 
cause of the Union. If the last Session in which the 
Unionists were in power bad been used to do electoral justice 
to the United Kingdom, the power for evil of the Nationalist 
Party would have been materially reduced. As it is, we have 
to look forward to Ireland returning to the next Parliament 
gome thirty more Members than she has any right to return, 
and England returning some thirty less. With the sophistical 
arguments used by certuin Unionists to defend such a state 
of things we confess we have no patience. Mr. Balfour and 
his colleagues were guilty of a great dereliction of duty in not 
removing this anomaly when they had the power to do so. 





In unveiling a memorial tablet to Mr. Rhodes at the Oxford 
Examination Schools on Weduesday Lord Rosebery delivered 
a speech eloquent and brilliant, and yet in no sense marred 
by over-emphasis or decorative rhetoric,—a kind of speech of 
which he possesses almost a monopoly. Unfortunately, we 
have not space to quote any of the striking first-hand stories 
he told of Mr. Rhodes. We must protest, however, against 
the notion that all those who opposed Mr. Rhodes in his life- 
time believed him to be a maa bent either on personal ambi- 
tion or upon money-making. We were amongst the strongest 
opponents of Mr. Rhodes, but we never failed to realise or 
publicly to admit that his intentions were patriotic, and that 
be had no wish to make money in order to spend it on luxury 
or personal gratification. The gravamen of our charge against 
Mr. Rhodes was that he was unscrupulous in his methods, and 
believed that the cause of the Empire might be advanced by 
what was once described as “the policy of the open cheque- 
book.” In our opinion, he defeated his ends by his means. 
It is far better that the Empire should advance slowly than 
that the tone and spirit on which it rests should be lowered by 
any use of unworthy means or unworthy instruments, 


At the annual meeting of the National Liberal Federation 
at Plymouth on Friday week Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
deélared that never in bis experience had he seen greater 
harmony in the party. He claimed that they had not wasted 
a single day in the Commons. They had overestimated their 
powers in regard to the Licensing Bill, and their sincere and 
honest attempt to satisfy the claims of Ireland had been 
rejected in haste by the Irish people; but they could not 
achieve impossibilities, and they had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the progress they had made with the Budget 
—which marked the starting-point of old-age pensions~and 
with their land programme. Reviewing the recent history of 
thé education controversy, the Premier declared that the 
responsibility for its deplorable position rested with the 
House of Lords. 


The Prime Minister next vehemently repudiated the insinua- 
tion that the Government were provoking conflict with the 
Lords for party or tactical purposes. They were in deadly 
earnest, and would rather go down in the assertion of their 
rights than linger on as the shadow of a Government without 
authority or power. The time for expostulation had gone 
by; they must give the House of Lords to understand that, 
whilst they were perfectly ready to legislate with due 
deliberation and give every weight to their representations, 
the British people must be masters in their own house. 
Speaking at Exeter on the following day in reply to an 
address presented by the local Liberals, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman observed that there was no reason why they 
should be “hustled and bustled into a General Election.” 
The sentiment is legitimate enough, but it fails to meet the 





criticism that the Government are deliberately adopting a 
plan of campaign which makes Dissolution in the near future 
a matter of necessity. 





Sixty-five members of the Irish Parliamentary Party met in 
private at Westminster on Tuesday afternoon, and, after four 
hours’ discussion, issued a Manifesto signed, on bebalf of the 
party, by Mr. John Redmond. The Government, it declares, 
in framing their Bill refused to be guided by the advice of the 
Irish representatives, and, relying on “the persistent mis- 
representations of certain officials |? Sir Antony MacDonnell] 
in Ireland, and of some Irishmen [? Mr. Healy and Mr. 
O’Brien] from whom better judgment might have been 
expected,” introduced a measure which was unanimously 
and emphatically rejected by the largest and most represen- 
tative Nationalist Convention ever brought together in Ireland. 
The Irish Party will in future adopt a vigorous and aggressive 
policy in the House, “absolutely independent of English 
party interests,” and if the Irish people are in earnest on 
these lines, “ whatever Government may be in power will find 
itself at an early date coerced into introducing” an adequate 
measure of self-government for Ireland. Meanwhile, it hae 
been decided to call a meeting of the National Directory 
for June 20th to discuss the situation. It will be interesting 
to see whether the Government will acquiesce in Mr. Redmond's 
reading of the negotiations between them and the Irish leaders 
previous to the bringing in of the Bill. 


A letter from Sir Edward Ward, president of the Council 
of the “Union Jack Club,” which appears in Thursday's 
papers, announces that the King, accompanied by the Queen 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, will formally open the 
club on the afternoon of July Ist. A sum of £64,000 has 
already been subscribed; but the King having expressed the 
wish that the club should start on its work unhampered by 
debt, Sir Edward Ward makes a vigorous appeal to the public 
to subscribe the £16,000 still needed to defray the cost of 
building and equipment. The club, which is situated opposite 
Waterloo Station—the best centre for the two hundred 
thousand soldiers and sailors who pass through London in the 
year—will include at the beginning over two hundred bedrooms, 
most of them endowed by individual donors, or by corps, 
regiments, batteries, warships, &c. ; but one hundred and thirty 
more are required to complete the accommodation needed. Tle 
appeal will, we trust, meet with a generous response. Dona- 
tions may be sent either to Sir Edward Ward or the secretary, 
Union Jack Club, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 





A meeting on bebalf of the National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement was held at Devonshire House on 
Tuesday. The League, which is worthy of all support, most 
wisely refuses to assume the existence of progressive deteriora- 
tion. If such deterioration is assumed, and figures are then 
produced to show that the deterioration is imaginary, many 
people are only too ready to conclude that the whole matter is 
disposed of and nothing remains to be done. All the League 
says is that there are conditions undoubtedly conducive to 
deterioration, and that in any case no one can deny that the 
physical standard of the nation is capable of improvement. 


The Times of last Saturday publishes a letter from Mr. 
Walter Long about the new Grand Committee scheme which 
deserves the serious consideration of all who desire to 
maintain the fullest possible Parliamentary discussion. 
Mr. Long says that no official record is kept of the 
work of the Grand Committee which is considering the 
Scotch Bill. When the Committee began its work it met 
at 12 o'clock and adjourned at 2.45, in time for the 
members to be in the House at question time. The Govern- 
ment desired more rapid progress, and the Oommibtee 
agreed to meet at ll. A sitting from 11 to 2.45 was 
not a good preparation for the main work of the House 
of Commons; but the Government have since called upon 
the Committee to sit till 4 This plan either prevents 
mémbers of the Committee from being in the House for 
questions, or else removes them and their criticisms from 
the Grand Committee. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th, 
Consuls (2}) were on Friday 833—on Friday week 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE IRISH NATIONALISTS AND THE LIBERALS. 


(JHE old saying that the Irish are the worst people in 
the world to run away from has received abundant 
confirmation in the course of the last three weeks. The 
Government have done everything in their power to 
conciliate the Nationalists, with the result that the 
Nationalists have again and again met their efforts with 
contenipt. Each cheek has been presented in turn to be 
pees f and, still not content, the persecutor showers blows 
— the Administration's retreating form. The Cabinet, 
oblivious of the truism with which we have begun this article, 
imagined that the Irish Parliamentary Party would show 
gratitude to them for sacrifices made and benefits conferred. 
Accordingly, but evidently against their own better feelings, 
they determined to throw Sir Horace Plunkett to the 
wolves. They knew that Sir Horace was doing admirable 
work in Ireland,—work which, whether Ireland is to 
remain in the Union or outside it, must prove beneficial, 
for it is concerned, not with politics, but with the im- 
rovement of the moral and economic condition of the 
Trish people. So strongly were the Government convinced 
of the value of this work that when they came into 
office, and had perfectly reasonable grounds for making 
a change in the Agricultural Department, Mr. Bryce 
begged Sir Horace to continue his work, in spite of the 
fact that he held an office which was theoretically in- 
tended to be held by a Member of Parliament. The 
Nationalists, however, were determined that Sir Horace 
should be dismissed from the services of his country. 
Strangely cynical as it may sound to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, they regarded the success of Sir Horace’s work 
as an imperative reason for getting rid of him. He was 
doing too much — to Ireland, and diverting the atten- 
tion of the Irish people from politics to becoming sound 
ecouomic citizens. We may guess how bitter a pill it must 
have been to a Government composed as the present 
Government is to sacrifice Sir Horace Plunkett to a demand 
of this kind. Nevertheless, in order to conciliate the 
Nationalists the pill was swallowed. 

What was the result? Instead of the Irish Members 
showing any gratitude, they drew from this concession 
the deduction that the Government were afraid of 
them, and that now the Administration were on the run 
they might be safely kicked and insulted. Accordingly, 
when the Government introduced the Irish Council Bul— 
a Bill which seemed to the ordinary man full of large, and 
even dangerous, concessions to Nationalist aspirations— 
the Irish Party treated it with the utmost disdain, and 
rejected it in a spirit which, if it had been shown by the 
House of Lords, would have filled the whole country with 
rhetorical denunciations of the Upper House by the Liberal 
leaders. The Cabinet and the Liberal Party, however, took 
the insolent rejection of the Irish Council Bill by the self- 
constituted Second Chamber in the most lamb-like spirit. 
Though hit so hard, they made no attempt to hit back, but 
instantly withdrew their measure, and, caressing the hand 
that had struck them, assured the Nationalists that they 
would at once bring in an Evicted Tenants Bill, and next 
year a University Bill. Further, it is probably not going 
too far to say that the Government's announcement that Mr. 
McKenna’s Education Bill—a Bill in which so many Noncon- 
formist hopes and aspirations centred—would be withdrawn 
was, in fact, a concession to the Irish Nationalists. Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill was regarded by the Roman Catholics in 
the great cities, of whom so large a portion are Irishmen, 
to be specially unfair to them. So unfair, indeed, did they 
cousider it that it has been hinted that, copying the tactics 
of the extreme Nonconformists, they would have resorted 
to “ passive resistance,” and to “passive resistance” on a 
very large scale, had it passed. In these circumstances, 
the Irish Nationalists are said to have insisted upon the 
withdrawal of the Bill. 

One might have supposed that the Nationalists would 
have been satisfied with having thus openly humiliated their 
friends and allies; but apparently the temptation to throw 
things at a frightened creature in full flight is not to be 
resisted by the Celtic Irishman. No sooner had Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman shown his extreme gentleness of 
epirit in refraining from making any serious complaint 





of the action of the Nationalists when he withdrew the 
Irish Council Bill, and promised to give an Evicted Tenants 
Bill precedence over measures ardently desired by sections 
of his followers far more numerous than the Irish, thay 
the Nationalists levelled another blow at the Liberal 
Party. It was announced at the beginning of the present 
week that the Irish Nationalists had determined to run 
a candidate of their own in the Jarrow division of 
Durham, with the result of still further Splitting 
the Liberal vote, split already by the presence of a 
Labour candidate. This attack was taken with the usual 
meekness and resignation by the Liberal Press, and it 
was even hinted in private that the real object of the 
Nationalists was not hostile, but that in truth they were 
trying to help the Liberal cause. The Irish candidate 
would draw away more votes from the Unionist and 
the Labour man than from the Liberals, and though 
they could not say so openly, the Nationalists were thus 
secretly working for their Liberal friends. Finally came 
the meeting of the Irish Members on Tuesday, and the 
publication on Wednesday of the Manifesto in which the 
Irish Parliamentary Party shake the dust of the alliance 
or quasi-alliance with the Liberal Party from off their feat 
and proclaim themselves not only independent of, but in 
effect hostile to, the Government. Apparently to prevent 
this being considered merely “pretty Fanny's way” 
and to have no practical meaning, we are told that the 
meeting came to the decision to vote against the 
Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill on the third reading 
next Wednesday, and to make use of the vote for the 
Queen's Colleges to force on a discussion of the question 
of University education in Ireland, a discussion which it 
is known the Government are most unwilling to under- 
take at the present moment. 

We have dealt with the text of the Manifesto elsewhere, 
and will here only call attention to the curious spirit of 
animosity towards the Liberal Party which it breathes. 
A person who knew nothing of the contents of the Council 
Bill might almost imagine from the Manifesto that that 
Kill was a Coercion Bill, or, at any rate, a Bill filled with 
hostility to Ireland and Irish aspirations. Its rejection 
is spoken of in the Manifesto with positive enthusiasm. 
For example, the Bill is referred to as “ calculated to dis- 
credit the people of Ireland”; and, again, “calculated to 
destroy the unity and undermine the strength of the 
National movement.” Finally, we are told that “tho 
magnificent proof of national unity afforded by the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention,” and the rejection of the Bill 
by that Convention, “must result in a great access of 
strength to the national cause in Ireland and other lands.” 
The Manifesto then proceeds to blow a trumpet-call for 
war against both British parties. There is to be a well- 
sustained agitation in Ireland, thorough organisation of 
the Irish vote in Great Britain, and absolute independence 
of British party interests, with a view to coerce whatever 
Government may be in power into granting Home-rule. 

As Unionists, we cannot profess to feel anything but 
satisfaction in regard to the turn of events. ‘Though the 
Liberal Press may for the moment profess to be more 
pained than angry at the action of the Nationalists, we 
are convinced that ordinary Liberals, and especially the 
Liberal Nonconformists, throughout the country are 
thoroughly disgusted with what has happened, and will 
not easily forget the manner in which they have been 
treated by the Nationalists. In our opinion, the risk of 
the dissolution of the Union has thus been very greatly 
reduced. It is idle for the Irish Nationalists to 
talk about the possibility of their obtaining Home- 
rule from a weakened Unionist Party. Though we 
have no great confidence in the stability of the 
ordinary party politician, we feel convinced that 
there is no chance of the Unionist leaders making 
a bargain with the Irish, however great the tempta- 
tion. The Unionist leaders have had too complete a 
warning of the way in which an alliance with the Irish 
ruins any party which is foolish enough to enter 
upon it. It is not too much to say that the political con- 
nexion with the Nationalists has during the past twenty- 
two years been a positive curse to Liberalism. It began 
by splitting the Liberal Party, and it now looks as though 
that alliance were going far to neutralise the extraordinary 
piece of good fortune which the Liberals enjoyed at the 
General Election owing to the madness with which the 
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ionist Party plunged into the abyss of Protection at 
voiding of Mr. Chamberlain. 

After the behaviour of the Nationalists to the Liberals, 
will the Liberals, we wonder, continue to hold that it 
je just, or at any rate expedient, that the Irish voters 
should send thirty more Members to the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom than they are entitled to send 
under an equitable distribution of electoral power? 
No doubt recent events have not altered the merits of the 
question ; but we shall be surprised if ordinary Liberals, 
being human, are not having their attention directed very 
forcibly to the folly of our present system by such events 
as the Manifesto which Mr. John Redmond signed on 
behalf of the Irish Party on Tuesday last. 





SAVING THE MILITIA. 


HERE seems good reason to believe that, thanks to a 
timely suggestion by Mr. Balfour and to the wise 

and conciliatory attitude adopted by Mr. Haldane, the 
Militia has been saved, though at the eleventh hour, and 
saved by means of a compromise such as we ventured to 
get forth some weeks ago. We suggested that, if in 
no other way, the destruction of the Militia could 


be avoided by making the force supply both drafts | 


and units on the mobilisation of the Regular Army. 
At the close of the Committee stage of the Army 
Bill on Monday Mr. Balfour asked Mr. Haldane 
whether it would not be possible to allow the English 
and Scottish Militia battalions to fulfil the functions 
which Mr. Haldane intended that the Irish Militia 
should fulfil—namely, that of providing drafts, and also 
remaining as separate units. Mr. Balfour went on to 
point out that if a compromise could be made upon this 





holiday claimed and enjoyed by the ordinary working man, 
that frightens the intending recruit. He dreads having 
to tell his employer that he is in the Militia,. because he 
expects the answer: “ Well, then, my man, you won’t do for 
me. You will require a month’s holiday in the year, and 
I cannot possibly give my hands more than a fortnight.” 
To ask an employer to arrange that a man’s holiday shall 
be given him at the time when his Militia battalion is out 
for a fortnight is a very different thing from requiring 
double the holiday given to other employés. At present 
very few men, except those who mean to resign themselves 
to casual labour, can afford to join the Militia. Under the 
six months’ system plus an annual fortnight, we believe 
that the field of recruiting would be immensely enlarged. 
We sincerely trust, then, that the Militia commanding 
officers will not prefer a month a year to the six months’ 
thorough training and the prospects of obtaining a better 
class of recruit owing to tbe lessening of the annual 
obligation. The reduction of the annual training to a 
fortnight will have the further advantage, from the War 
Office point of view, of making the six months’ preliminary 
training no extra burden on the Exchequer. 

If Militia battalions are to provide both drafts and 
units, it is, we consider, absolutely necessary that the 
regimental establishment should be increased. We would 
do this by means of a new form of Militia Reserve. After 


| the period of Militia service has ceased, we would offer 


point, the passage of the Bill through Parliament would | 


be very greatly facilitated. This no doubt was meant 
as a hint that the strong opposition to the Militia 
clauses of the Bill as originally introduced, which was 
sure to be developed in the House of Lords, would be 
avoided. Mr. Haldane, though he very naturally would 
not pledge himself absolutely on the spur of the moment, 
promised to give the question his best consideration. 
Since then it has been stated, notably in a leading article 





a bounty of, say, £1 a year to all Militiamen who 
join the Militia Reserve. We would allow that Militia 
Reserve to bring the total force of the battalion on the 
calling out of the Militia Reserve up to fourteen hundred 
men, and from this Militia Reserve should be supplied the 
drafts required for the Line battalions to which the 
Militia battalion was linked. Such a plan is, we admit, 
in certain respects a return to the old system of the 
Militia Reserve, though it is not open to all the objections 
of that old Reserve, and would not deplete the Militia unit 
in the way in which it was formerly depleted. 

Before we leave the subject of the Militia and the 
proposed compromise we desire to endorse the appeal 
made by the Times to the chief commanding officers 
of Militia battalions not to set their faces against the 
new proposals. It is true that the compromise will in 


in Wednesday's 7'imes, which we do not doubt had official certain respects be open to many of the objections upon 


inspiration, that the Secretary of State for War has 
decided to adopt Mr. Balfour's suggestion, and that the 


| which they have insisted so strongly. 


| 


But though we 
recoguise the force of those objections, it appears to us 


Militia, instead of being destroyed, will remain sub-| that it would be an enormous mistake to insist on 


stantially as it is, or rather in the form in which it 
cxisted before the abolition of the Militia Reserve. As we 
understand the compromise, the Militia battalions, or at 
any rate the greater part of them, will for most purposes 
be taken out of the Territorial scheme, and will become 
once more the third battalions of Regular regiments. 
They will, that is, perform the mobilisation functions 
which were to be performed by Mr. Haldane’s special 
Reservists. Those men, it will be remembered, were to 
receive a six months’ training at the depdts, and then to 
pass at once into the Reserve. 

We presume that under the new system Mr. Haldane 
will make it obligatory on all Militia battalions to train 
their recruits in future for six months. We trust that he 
will go further, and arrange that regiments shall also only 
be called out each year for a fortnight, and that in addition 
considerable latitude will be given to commanding officers 
to permit men who find it difficult to be out for the whole 
fortnight to attend camp for a week only after, say, the 
completion of their first two years. We are, of course, 
aware that this will interfere with the smartness of the 
battalion; but we believe that such a loss will be com- 
eo for by the improvement in the class of men taken 
y the Militia. Our experience with the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company convinced us that the necessity under 
which a Militiaman now labours to come out for a 
month every year seriously impairs his prospects in 
civil life, and that therefore a very large number of 
men who would like to join the Militia, and who could, 
and would, join if the annual obligation were less, now 
avoid the force. The six months’ preliminary training, 
on the other hand, will not, we believe, prove an impedi- 
ment, but the reverse. Before a lad settles down to civil 
employment he will find six months’ good food and regular 
physical training a very great benefit. It is the annual 
obligation, which now extends so much beyond the ordinary 





them at the present moment, and to allow the Militia 
to be abolished rather than waive them. In our opinion, 
the essential thing is to preserve the Militia as a 
separate entity with its own traditions and its own 
lace in our military system. If that is done, it will 

possible at some future time to give the Militia 
that further development which we believe it is fully 
capable of receiving under a wise and judicious system of 
reform. We see no reason why the Militia should not 
be gradually developed into a most useful and important 
short-service army composed of men anxious and willing 
to undertake oversea service in time of war, but equally 
anxious to remain citizens during peacetime. Such a 
force, as our history ‘shows, is well suited to our national 
and Imperial needs, and is also well suited to the spirit 
that belongs to the adventurous youth of Britain. 





PARADOX IN POLITICS. 


rYXHE ladies and gentlemen who have signed the 

Memorial in regard to an agreement between 
Britain and Russia published in Wednesday's papers 
have probably had a reason for including the name 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw in the list. Its appearance there 
gives a paradoxical air to a document which can only 
hope to escape criticism by being associated with a dis- 
tinguished humourist. Everybody knows the light in 
which the great subjects of human interest appear to 
our popular playwright, and we can well believe that 
the conduct of our foreign policy is to him as good a 
theme for joking as any other of the many with which he 
has delighted us at the Court Theatre. But those who are 
responsible for the Memorial should not have been satisfied 
with the loan of Mr. Shaw’s name. They should have 
secured his aid in the preparation of the document itself. 
We should then have known how we were expected to 
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regard it. On the surface it would have been a comedy, 
and only the inner circle of Mr. Shaw’s disciples would 
have dreamed of looking beneath the surface. But the 
expectations excited by Mr. Shaw’s name are very far from 
being borne out by a study of the text. That is serious 
enough. Indeed, the only element of comedy that can be 
discovered in it is the strange inconsistency between the 
object of the Memorial and the customary theories of 
the Memorialists. In the list of signatures we come 
across the names of distinguished opponents of “ mili- 
tarism,” of men who would gladly see the Army 
disbanded and a generous confidence in every possible 
adversary take the place of material preparations. 
Are not Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. George Cad- 
bury, Dr. Spence Watson, identified in our memory with 
a hundred demonstrations in favour of peace? Have 
not they been urgent in pressing retrenchment upon one 
Government after another, and has not the field of this 
retrenchment been invariably the two Services? And yet, 
with this heroic record behind them, we find them now 
associated in opposition to one of the few real advances in 
the direction of peace that it has been our good fortune to 
witness. The object of their denunciations is no longer 
war, it is the very opposite of war. War is the natural 
consequence of nations standing aloof from one another, 
of their refusing to acquaint themselves with each other's 
policies or wishes, of their remaining wilfully blind to the 
dangers which this mutual ignorance entails on them. The 
true lovers of peace have always preached the opposite 
attitude to this. They have recommended closer inter- 
course, a franker interchange of views and aims, a diligent 
search for possible grounds of agreement. For a long 
time past there have been rumours of further progress 
of this kind. The old coolness between Britain and 
France has vanished. We have recognised that we were 
neighbours, that we had no really antagonistic interests, 
that we had each something to give and something to 
receive in exchange. More than once since this under- 
standing was arrived at we have reaped the benefit of it in 
the fields of politics and commerce, and we rejoice to 
think that France has gained corresponding advantages in 
other ways. But France is not our only neighbour. In 
Asia our Empire marches with that of Russia, and in the 
Persian Gulf our interests have clashed in the past and 
may again clash in the future. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity for following out the same policy which has so 
revolutionised our relations with France. Why should 
not the statesmen of the two countries set to work to 
discover what each really wants, and how far mutual con- 
cessions may enable these wants to be met? If there be 
any method that makes for peace, it is surely this one. An 
understanding is the natural contradictory of war, and the 
labours of Ministers who help nations along the road which 
leads to an understanding are worth all the efforts of a 
hundred Peace Societies. 

This is not the doctrine of the Memorialists. Taking 
the editors of our daily newspapers into their confidence, 
they express to those gentlemen their “ apprehension” 
at a report that has reached them,—not a report of 
impending hostilities, not a report that our Government 
have presented an ultimatum to another Power, not 
a report that we have taken some step which by 
irritating foreign opinion may in the end lead to war. 
These are not the causes of their alarm. The source 
of their uneasiness is the direct contrary of all this. 
It is “the report that an agreement is being arranged 
between our Foreign Office and the Government of 
St. Petersburg.” It is this that strikes terror into the 
imaginations of these strange votaries of peace. They will 
not hear of the old-fashioned opinion that each country is 
best left to manage its affairs for itself. The doctrine of 
non-intervention has no longer any charms for them. The 
reason why they desire that our relations with Russia 
should remain in the future as unsatisfactory as they have 
been in the past is simply that they disapprove of the 
manner in which the Russian Government manage their 
relations with their own people. We have never been undis- 
criminating admirers of that manner. The Czar’s Govern- 
ment have made grave mistakes, have let great opportunities 
slip, have taken the wrong path when it would have been 
at least as easy to follow the right one. But these are 
matters for home consumption. If the Russian people 
want more than the Czar or his advisers are prepared to 
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give them, it is not the business of a foreign Go 
to take sides in the controversy. The British 
have their own opinions of the actions of either part 
They will be alternately indignant with the excesles 2 
terrorism or the excesses of repression. But their Govern. 
ment have nothing to do with these feelings, whether on 
one side or the other. To the Foreign Office Russia ig 
and ought to be, a whole, known to us through the ordinary 
diplomatic machinery. So long as that machinery goes 4 
working, it is with that only that a Foreign Secretary can 
hold official intercourse. To dictate to Sir Edward Gre 
how he should conduct negotiations with the Bussien 
Government, and to make the action of the Russian 
Government in their domestic affairs the determining 
factor in those negotiations, would be, if the Memorialists 
had their way, to make passing popular sentiment the 
guide of our foreign policy. It is not difficult to imagine 
the comments which the signatories of the Memorial would 
have passed on a similar expression of opinion from Irish 
Roman Catholics at the time of the banishment of the 
religious Congregations from France. Yet these might have 
used the very same arguments that appear in the second 
paragraph of the Memorial. They might have described 
the conclusion of an agreement with the French Govern. 
ment as “equivalent to taking sides” against the French 
Roman Catholics in their resistance to persecution, and ag 
“likely to diminish our prestige as the supporter of liberty 
throughout the world.” The Memorialists no doubt will 
reply that the cases are altogether different. But where 
does the difference lie? The Irish Roman Catholics 
thought the action of the French Government in 
the matter of the Orders a gross violation of liberty. 
The Memorialists think the treatment of the Russian 
people by their own Government a gross violation of 
liberty. If Sir Edward Grey is bound to act on the 
one representation, why would he not have been equally 
bound to act on the other? If we once regard a foreiga 
nation not as a whole, but as a bundle of parts, to some 
of which we give our sympathy and to others our detesta- 
tion, a consistent foreign policy becomes impossible, and 
the issue of peace or war is left to the chance operation of 
each momentary gust of popular feeling. That such a 
course should be commended to our adoption by men who 
are usually set down as lovers of peace is a singular 
instance of the meeting of extremes. The authors 
of the Memorial might, except in force of style and 
reasoning, have written the “Letters on a Regicide 
Peace.” 

It is a further, though less important, objection to this 
appeal that it pronounces an opinion on matters of which 
its authors necessarily have but imperfect knowledge. 
This is not, it may be, any fault of theirs. They may have 
taken all possible pains to sift the information derived 
from the British newspapers, and to accord a just measure 
of praise and censure alike to Sovereign and subjects. 
But even if they have done this they semain foreigners, 
and it is impossible that any foreigner should be in a 
position to pass an unquestioning judgment upon so vast 
a transaction as the Russian revolution. They may take 
sides as hotly as though they were natives, but their choice 
will inevitably be determined rather by passion than by 
knowledge. Censure of this kind is specially unjust in 
the present instance, because it makes no allowance for 
the circumstances in which the Russian Government are 
placed. In most revolutions there are only two parties 
whose actions are to be judged,—the Government and the 
people. In the Russian revolution there are three,—the 
Government, the people, and the bureaucracy. It is in 
the last of the three, probably, that the real resisting-force 
resides, and much which is popularly set down to the 
Government would be more justly attributed to the 
bureaucracy, which is the opponent of the Government and 
the people alike. It would be too much to expect the 
Memorialists to take notice of this distinction ; but so long 
as they disregard it their opinions on Russian affairs will 
have more confidence than value. 





THE CONGO FREE STATE AND ANNEXATION. 
Ww read in the Indépendance Belge that the Beigian 

scheme for annexing the Congo State will be 
presented very shortly, and that an extraordinary Session 
of Parliament will be held in October to consider it. The 
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ian Goverument thus give a rather generous inter- 
retation to the delay in the application of the scheme 
which Sir Edward Grey said the other day that we ought 
in the circumstances to tolerate. In spite of this, and 
though we yield to no one in deploring the vast wrongs 
which are being done to the natives of the Congo basin, 
we bold that we ought to possess ourselves in patience till 
we can be quite sure whether or not good can be extracted 
from the forthcoming measure. Lven if the measure in 
its first form offers little promise of justice and decent 
treatment for the natives, we need not abandon the hope 
that it may be made a better measure in October. The 
truth is that the opinion of the Belgian people, owing to 
gross misrepresentations of the character of the Congo 
Administration, has never been brought to bear on the 
matter. If they could bo enlightened in the next fow 
months, we are sure that they would not be willing to 
accept a scheme which would transfer not only responsi- 
bility (and possibly expenditure) to their shoulders, but 
also a great weight of dishonour. Annexation must surely 
mean, in the long run if not at once, a sense of public 
responsibility. It will also entail publicity. Of public 
responsibility and publicity combined we have every- 
thing to hope, and that is why, with all our deep 
sense of the sufferings of the natives, we believe the right 
policy is to wait for the Belgian scheme, and, by whatever 
means Europe can influence its character, do our best to 
secure that it shall be ultimately as good a scheme as 
possible. That Belgium should realise and discharge her 
responsibilities of her own accord is so patently the best 
solution of a scandalous state of affairs that it is really 
worth waiting for. We must not seem aggressively to 
interfere with the Government of Belgium. It is true 
that the forced labour of the Congo has long violated the 
terms of the Act of Berlin. We, as signatories of that 
Act, have a right to imsist by force upon a proper 
respect for its conditions. But if we acted to the utter- 
most on our rights we should at best achieve only a 
negative result. We might prevent a resentful Administra- 
tion in the Congo from refusing to the natives economic 
freedom in disposing of their Jabour, but we should have 
no hold over the real treatment of the natives in the 
thousand points which determine whether life is for them 
worth living or not. 

A Committee of the Belgian Parliament has been con- 
sidering the Annexation Bill for some months, and in 
order to help this Committee the Government of the Congo 
State supplied it with a Report. This Report has lately 
been issued in Belgium. It is, to judge by extracts 
printed in the Indépendance Belge, rather a polemical docu- 
ment, in which the Belgian people are invited to believe 
that Messrs. Armstrong, Nightingale, and Michell, whose 
testimony will be im the recollection of all who study 
Congo affairs, gave a kind of certificate of merit to 
the Belgian administrators. This is not encouraging. 
One can only hope that the draft of the annexation 
measure will prove that more attention has been paid to 
real evidence than to biassed uses of it. That the bias will 
have its effect on the public, who seldom trouble to read 
evidence, is only too likely ; and, as we have said, it is now 
more important than ever that the truth should reach 
the people who have never heard it. ‘The most interesting 
and sinister part of the Report refers to the district of the 
Congo which is the private preserve of King Leopold. 
King Leopold is quoted as saying that his desire in 
cultivating the resources of this great and rich district is 
to establish in Belgium intellectual and artistic institu- 
tions, and to start a mercantile marine “ without any cost to 
the Belgian taxpayer.” This is perilously like saying that the 
King hopes to preserve his private property, and will allow 
himself to be taxed by the Belgian people in order to secure 
their complaisance. ‘I'he proposal, put in this way, with 
ils air of lofty and benevolent concern for the intellectual 
and moral interests of the people, has an ugly look. The 
Belgian people will have the good sense, we believe, to 
perceive that this is wrong in principle, however attractive 
superficially. We mention it partly because it is essential 
for us in the delicate circumstances of exerting pressure on 
a friendly Power to understand thoroughly the alluring 
pitfails they have to avoid, and partly because it is most 
desirable that Europe should bring its influence to bear on 
the King himself as well as on his Parliament and people. 
Burke pointed out in a famous passage that you can awake 





a sense of shame more easily in a person than in a people 
Whether King Leopold is an exception to this rule we do 
not care to discuss, but if his great power in this matter 
were for a moment underestimated, we should be in danger 
of deluding ourselves as to the shortest way of reaching the 
conclusion we all desire. History has proved over and 
over again that the business of Government declines into 
injustice, or corruption, or ill-treatment of subject peoples, 
and perhaps into all three, when it is mixed with the 
business of trade. No sound administration ever came 
from a trading company. The two functions are mutually 
injurious. There is not an exception to the rule. If the 
Congo is annexed, and reservations as to the complete 
responsibility of the Belgian people are made in the 
interests of trade, we can expect nothing but a continua- 
tion to a greater or lesser extent of the abominations of 
the present rule. 

We must not forget that the Belgian Parliamentary 
Committee has to take into account the financial prospects 
of annexation. For 1907 the expenditure of the Congo 
Administration is estimated, roughly, at thirty-eight million 
francs, and if the experience of recent years is repeated 
the Budget will just balance in favour of the Government. 
This leaves out of the reckoning, of course, the private 
reserves of the King, who renders no accounts. Now if 
the Budget just balances under the present conditions, it 
may be that a serious deficit will have to be met when 
forced labour is no longer exploited. We are glad that 
in his recent statement in the House of Commons Sir 
Edward Grey—und this was only one of many signs 
of the most friendly feelings towards Belgium—frankly 
contemplated the possibility of a financial difficulty, and 
said that Great Britain would consider with sympathy any 
proposal Belgium might care to make for surmounting it. 
{t would never do for Belgium to be able to say that her 
back was broken by reforms that were thrust upon her. 
We must make the way easy for her. We must accept 
inconvenience and loss if necessary. She must be without 
an excuse for maintaining the present system in the 
Congo. We print elsewhere a letter which appears to 
show that the opinion of intelligent men of all parties in 
Belgium is unanimously in favour of annexation. The 
writer says nothing of the problems we have mentioned ; 
but naturally they have not been ignored, and it is en- 
couraging to think that the men of affairs whom he quotes 
look forward to the possibility of establishing a system 
which shall end all existing abuses. 

Some people wish the British Government to inter- 
vene at once, arguing that, as no Power would run 
to the support of a system of proved iniquities, the 
danger of an international conflagration is out of the 
question. The argument omits two very important con- 
siderations. One is that intervention would provoke the 
antagonism instead of encouraging the co-operation of 
Belgium, and the eventual sufferers would be the natives 
whom we wish to benefit. The other is that European 
recriminations may be easily started in very indirect 
ways. What would happen if the heroic course 
were taken of removing the Congo Administration from 
Belgian hands? France claims a right of pre-emption. 
If she exercised it, she would excite the watchful mis- 
givings of Germany. France and Germany are neighbours 
of the Congo Free State. The probability of various com- 
plications, which need not be enumerated, would be enough 
to decide us in favour of inducing Belgium to act for her- 
self, even if we did not think that that was by far the 
most satisfactory plan in itself. What Great Britain 
therefore should do, in our opinion, is to wait for the 
October Session of the Belgian Parliament. We are sorry 
that the measure will not be formally debated sooner, but, 
as Sir Edward Grey has said, even a suspicion in 
Belgium that we are trying to interfere with Belgian 
affairs will prejudice the chance of a favourable solution. 
Meanwhile we must not be backward in avowing candidly 
our deep concern in the question. “ Any fool can annex,” 
was once said by a well-known politician in a different 
context. Everything, of course, will depend on the nature 
of the new Constitution. But we have enough confidence 
in the Belgian people to believe that, having taken over the 
control of the Congo, they will do so in a real sense; that they 
will put an end to the impossible mixture of the powers of 
ruling and trading in the same hands; and that the unlawful 
exaction of forced labour will come to an end. If all that 
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is not achieved, we shall not be satisfied. But we need 
not yet consider an emergency which we hope and believe 
will not arise. 





THE TRIAL IN IDAHO. 


HERE is a tendency, we think, to exaggerate the 
political meaning ‘of the astonishing story from 
Idaho. It is no doubt a little bewildering to perceive 
that the hatred between employers and employed, which 
is in all countries, though in very varying degrees, a 
note of the modern industrial world, should be most 
unrestrained in the United States, where, on the 
Republican theory, all men are equal, and social hatreds 
therefore least bitter; where wages are so high that 
poverty loses much of its sting—outside one or two cities 
there is no hunger in the Union—and where the body of 
the people can remove any oppression by a simple vote. 
(The State Legislatures are supreme in matters which 
affect the relations of Capital and Labour.) Still, 
there are elements in the condition of the United 
States which make class contests very fierce. Every one 
is educated more or less, and with education comes fuller 
consciousness of any sort of difference of opportunities. 
The prosperity of capitalists is so great that the cleavage 
between the “ Haves” and the “ Have-nots” grows wider in 
tlie eyes of both. The indifference to human life—due, we 
fancy, to a pervading optimism which minimises all 
offences as it minimises the suffering from ruin—tends to 
make all incidents of the industrial struggle more and 
more ghastly to the observer ; and the heavy proportion of 
foreign labour, especially in mining and the more arduous 
kinds of work, tends to destroy that unity of general 
sentiment without which public opinion loses something of 
its’ correcting force. The capitalist conscience is apt in 
such circumstances to grow leathery, as does also the 
conscience of the worser kind of industrial. We do not 
know that the shocking revelations of the bravo Orchard 
—assuming them for the moment to be true—are 
much ‘worse—though they seem worse from his callous 
imperturbability—than the similar revelations made in this 
country in the half-forgotten “ Broadhead ” affair, when, as 
some of our readers may recollect, it was necessary to 
guarantee the witnesses against the legal consequences of 
their own confessions of crime. The great difference is that 
the terrorists in the United States do not limit their coercion 
to recalcitrant workmen, or even to wealthy employers, 
but threaten the great officials, the Courts, and the juries 
engaged in securing order or ensuring equal justice. It is 
for the murder of the late Governor of Idaho that the 
accused are being tried. There is in America a want of 
reverence for the will of the ple as expressed in its 
governing machinery which is absent in Europe, and which 
can hardly be explained by saying that the instruments of 
justice are elective. They ought, on the Republican theory, 
to be more reverenced on that account, and they most 
decidedly are not. It must be recollected, too, that, partly 
from a bad tradition and partly from the popular eager- 
ness to secure equal protection to the poor, the machinery 
for distributing criminal justice works almost as badly as 
it used to do in Spain and Austria. The criminal is 
allowed too many chances, and much too great a delay 
elapses between the arrest and final conviction. It 
often takes twelve months to execute a man of whose 
guilt no one even professes to suggest a doubt, 
and the moral effect of punishment is therefore, so 
to speak, watered down till its restraining effect almost 
disappears. Punishment is not the origin of conscience— 
that is a misconception of the mind of man as well as of 
true utilitarianism — but it is the healthy tonic of conscience, 
keeping it strong even in the grosser natures. 

Whether, however, the majority of American industrials 
sympathise with the scoundrels who, to secure the 
influence of the Western Miners’ Federation, ordered, if 
Orchard’s revelations are well founded, a series of assassi- 
nations, is by no means proved. The Times American 
correspondent thinks they do, hints that there may be 
resistance to the punishment of the men under trial in 
Idaho should they be found guilty, and quotes opinions 
which, if they mean anything, mean that, in ho julguent 
of grave Americans, there is danger of actual rebellion. We 
doubt that greatly. Itis quite possible that many American 
industrials in their hatred of the capitalists honestly 
believe that the whole affair has been got up and is paid for 








by the rich ‘in order to discredit the Trade-Unions. But the 
torn American at least is not very credulous, except when 
appealed to from the side of his superstition. He ma 
believe in a new religion like “ Christian Science,” or bre 
in a new revelation like that of Joseph Smith; but if you 
appeal to him against Christianity, or against what he has 
always believed to be the distinction between right and 
wrong, he is apt to be humorously sceptical. He might 
accept the statement that capitalists had ordered assassina. 
tions with a view to a great dividend ; but he would suspect 
the statement that they had ordered them in order to dis. 
credit their employés. Nobody doubts that the assassina. 
tions occurred ; but such a motive for their occurrence would 
strike him as a little too subtle and far-fetched. There is 
no particular objection to capital punishment in the United 
States among the industrial classes—as witness the constant 
resort to lynching—but the idea of rebellion to prevent the 
due execution of a judicial sentence seems to us imaginative 
even if it is not produced by excessive inner distrust of the 
labouring people. The majority of the-latter must be 
Christians, at least in their own eyes, and the idea of their 
rebelling against the dictates of the universal conscience 
is a little too like the old Anglo-Indian idea that in 
suppressing crimes like suttee the Government were giving 
the signal for universal insurrection. Moreover, the 
industrials in America are hardly in a position to rebel. 
We are too apt in this country to forget the great fact 
that in the United States physical force still remains with 
the freeholders, who outnumber the industrials by some.’ 
thing like three to one, who are all more or less trained as 
Militiamen, and who have never that we can remember 
when called upon to protect the iaws, failed to appear 
in irresistible strength. That is the real reason of 
the extravagant jealousy with which the Unions 
regard any legal appeal to the use of force. If the 
industrials were in a majority, or anything like one, they 
would secure their ends by the vote, and so be able to avoid 
assassinations, which even in the present imperfect con- 
dition of the American Courts must involve risk to their 
necks as well as to their repute. We think it possible 
that the Court in Idaho will not be able to secure a 
verdict, part of the jury being too much frightened ; but 
if it is-able, and the Governor is resolute, there is force 
enough even in Idaho to carry out the sentence of the law. 
The “‘ Molly Maguire” business was quite as bad as this 
one, and nevertheless was followed by no rebellion. 

We should not wonder greatly if the Idaho struggle 
were followed by a great increase in the popular demand 
on President Roosevelt to stand for a third term, or rather 
for a second term, for his first assumption of the Presidency . 
was only due to the death of his predecessor during his 
own term of office as Vice-President. He has decided not 
to be re-elected ; but it is hardly in human nature for any 
man to resist a nearly unanimous nomination. So con- 
vinced are the people of the United States that he is the 
only man possessed of the qualities required in a time of 
great social trouble—the only man, that is, resolutely on the 
side of the poor, yet determined that order shall be main- 
tained—that it is even conceivable that he might be 
nominated by both the great parties, in which event. a 
refusal to continue in power would be a dereliction of duty 
of the kind Mr. Roosevelt is almost certain not to commit, 
Even if he were convinced, which he probably is — not 
that his third election would constitute a bad precedent 
in the history of the Republic, he would risk it rather than 
refuse the service which the entire nation called upon him 
to perform. After al], there can be no moral guilt in con- 
senting to keep for four years more a power which his 
people declare that he has exercised wisely, and which he 
must be aware in himself he has exercised in accordance 
with the dictates of his conscience. There are perhaps 
many good possible candidates for the Presidency, but 
there is no personality so great and so trusted as to be an 
adequate rival. 








THE VISION OF AN EXILE. 
N the New Testament it is laid down as an absolute axiom 
that “‘no man hath seen God at any time”; yet the 
Hebrew Scriptures are full of visions of God—of sudden 
revelations of the divine nature, that is—which their recipients 
attempted to describe under the boldest of all religious 
metaphors. “It came to pass,” wrote Ezekiel two thousand 
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six hundred years ago, “as I was among the captives 
by the river of Chebar, that the heavens were opened, 
and 1 saw visions of God. Jerusalem had fallen to 
Nebuchadnezzar when Ezekiel first felt the prophetic 
cdll, but the Temple still stood, a vassal King sat 
upon the seat of David, and within the city itself there 
were seers who yet maintained that Jebovah would spare 
them the last und terrible blow, and not suffer the profanation 
of His sanctuary. No such false hopes blinded the eyes of the 
captive exile in Babylon. He was called, he believed, to teach 
the people terrible things. Jehovah would forsake the Jews 
asa nation because they had already forsaken His laws, and 
would put to shame the false prophets who preached peace. Yet 
it was not with denunciations alone that Ezekiel was inspired 
when he saw the vision of God. He learned that the God 
of the whole earth had other and larger aims than the 
waintenance of Jewish national integrity, that the divine 
righteousness is not a matter of reward and vengeance, and 
that the wheels of God do not come full circle in a century. 
“ All souls are mine,” Jehovah bad declared to him; and with 
the destruction of Jewish national life there came to the 
sorrow-stricken prophet a sense of the world-wide kingdom of 
God and a fearful realisation of that individual responsibility 
which the rise and fall of nations leave untouched. For the 
moment the prophet lost his sense of national. solidarity, and 
with it went the vicarious element peculiar to Jewish morality. 
The God of all the earth is, he is certain, a just God, who will 
judge every man on his merits. In his anxiety to express his 
iuspired conviction he comes athwart the explanatory teaching 
of the Fourth Commandment, a boldness which in later years 
almost cost him his place in the Hebrew Canon. “The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him,” he declared. A city wherein the majority 
are wicked shall be destroyed, “though ...... Noah, Daniel, 
and Job were in it.” 

Ezekiel, like all his race, was a convinced believer in the 
power of ideas. It was the man with the “ writer’s inkhorn,” not 
the man with the sword, whom Jehovah had chosen to be His 
“watchman,” to burn His words into the hearts and consciences 
of the multitude. Ezekiel heard a voice saying: “ Fill thine 
hand with coals of fire from between the cherubims, and 
scatter them over the city,” and he obeyed in fear and 
trembling. Perhaps no man ever felt so deeply that 
the prophet is answerable for the use of his gift. He 
believed that his scruples on this score were literally God- 
given, were, indeed, the utterance of the Most High. ‘“ When 
I say. unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; and thou 
givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked 
from his wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked 
man shull die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require 
ut thine hand.” The preachers of smooth things, he was 
assured, do not consider this. “Foolish prophets, that 
follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing!” “ With 
lies ye have made the heart of the righteous sad, whom 
I have not made sad; and strengthened the hands of the 
wicked, that he should not return from his wicked way, by 
promising him life.” In vain they lead the people to say: 
“The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth.” The 
message of Ezekiel is that “the days are at hand, 
and the effect of every vision.” The people of Israel 
have been bloodthirsty and their rulers oppressive. All 
the moral laws have been lightly regarded. Spiritual 
religion bas almost perished out of the land. The prophet 
sees in a vision “what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark.” A crowd of Hebrew women sat 
“weeping for Tammuz,” and “at the door of the temple of 
the Lord, between the porch and the altar, were about five 
and twenty men, with their backs toward the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces toward the east; and they worsbipped 
the sun.” Jerusalem is doomed, but her destruction is not 
only a punishment for her national sins, not only an instance 
of the righteous vengeance of God. That conception is too 
low for the prophet. “I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth,” says Jehovah. The key to the whole matter 
is thut the people of Israel have failed of their mission,— 
& mission which the prophet believes misery alone will 
make them realise. They have not held up the lamp 
of God, they have not showed forth the righteousness of 





Jehovah among the nations. Jerusalem “ hath changed my 
judgments into wickedness more than the nations, and my 
statutes more than the countries that are round about her.” 
They have not sanctified the name of Jehovah among 
the heathen. They have not set forward the salvation of the 
world. This, Ezekiel tells them, was their appointed work. 
They have not done it, and as a nation, therefore, they have 
forfeited their right to existence. Nevertheless, Ezekiel 
taught that in exile they would repent and carry on the 
scheme of God. Jebovab, he said, would “be to them 
as a little sanctuary in the countries where they shall 
come,” for the word of the Lord concerning Jerusalem bad 
come unto him saying : “I will scatter thee among the heathen, 
and disperse thee in the countries, and will consume thy 
filthiness out of thee. And thou shalt take thine inheritance 
in thyself in the sight of the heathen, and thou shalt know 
that I am the Lord.” 

Scholars tell us that the prohecies of Ezekiel fall into 
two divisions. The first ends with the destruction of the 
Temple, when the prophet exhorts his fellow-captives to 
mourn in silence, accepting the blow as from the hand of 
God, as part of a world-wide plan. At this point a sudden 
touch of nature brings the stern mouthpiece of Jehovah 
before us as a man, and changes the awestruck admiration 
into sympathy. A private grief brings home to him the 
inadequacy of philosophy to heal the wounds of the heart. 
Yet he has the strength of mind to conform outwardly to bis 
own so lately given advice. “So spake I unto the people 
in the morning: and at even my wife died; and I did in the 
morning as I was commanded.” 

The worst has happened. Henceforward the prophet takes a 
less denunciatory tone. All is not lost and the end is not yet. 
The patriotism which burned low during the vision of God's 
universal purpose begins once more to glow in the heart of 
the true Israelite. The ages are as days to Jehovah, and 
as he looks round from his Babylonian vantage-ground 
upon the heathen nations, he doubts their continued 
prosperity. “The pomp of the strong” is ephemeral. 
Great rulers fail in all countries sooner or later. “Thy 
rowers have brought thee into great waters,” reflects the 
exiled politician, and we wonder that his words are not more 
often quoted even at this distance of time. On the fur 
horizon, as in a mirage, he sees a vision of a revivified and 
reunited Israel. Is it possible? he muses; for the nation is 
dead. God only knows, but the prophet believes. “Come 
from the four words, O breath,” he cries, “and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may live.” His fellow-captives do not 
share his vision, do not believe that ite fulfilment depends 
upon the power of each one of them individually to reulise 
his God-inspired ideal; but they are Jews, they love his 
eloquence, they bow down before his genius, they listen 
to his words, “but they will not do them their 
heart goeth after their coveteousness.” The prophecy is 
“unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument.” 
Nevertheless, Ezekiel draws for them a picture of an ideal 
state.—of a new Jerusalem ruled by poor priests, whose 
“inheritance is the Lord,” in the interests of a God-fearing 
people, headed by a constitutional King. The land is to be 
apportioned among the people, and the Prince of this ideal 
theocracy is to have but his appointed share. “Let it 
suffice you, O princes of Israel,” Ezekiel imagines Jehovah 
saying. “ Remove violence and spoil, and execute judgment 
and justice, take away your exactions from my people, saith 
the Lord God. Ye shall have just balances, and a just ephah 
and a just bath.” The centre of civic life is to be the Temple 
of Jehovah, for Ezekiel was a priest as well as a prophet, a 
firm upholder of sacerdotal rights and duties, and anxious to 
make the people realise “the difference between the holy and 
profane.” 

The Utopia of Ezekiel was never realised, and some of 
his prophecies have failed. Others have been fulfilled, and 
rendered false again by the tide of time. But his visions 
of God are still splendid with inspiration, and his eloquence 
is eternally fresh. It is impossible to read his book and not 
bow down before the spiritual might of “ these feeble Jews.” 
The best criticism upon his enduring work may be made in 
his own words :—“ The glory of the God of Israel came from 
the way of the east: and his voice was like a noise of many 
waters: and the earth shined with his glory.” 
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CROSBY HALL. 


HE Bishop of Bath and Wells is to be congratulated 
upon a public-spirited enterprise. Some time ago it 
became known that the Glastonbury Abbey Estate, some 
thirty-six acres, on which stand the ruins of the great 
monastery, was to come into the market, the vendor being 
Mr. Stanley Austin, who inherited the property from his 
father. No Churchman, and certainly no Bishop of the 
diocese in which the ruins stand, would like to contemplate 
the passing of Glastonbury Abbey into the hands of a possibly 
unsympathetic owner. The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
accordingly entered into an arrangement with Mr. Ernest 
Jardine, the prospective Conservative candidate for the 
Eastern Division of Somerset, in order to secure the Abbey 
to the possession of the Church of England. Mr. Jardine 
most generously offered to advance, and did advance on the 
occasion of the sale on June 6th, the sum of £30,000 as 
purchase-money. For this sum, however, the Bishop is 
responsible to Mr. Jardine, as also for interest on the eapital 
until the latter is repaid, and he has now appealed, in a letter 
sent to the Times of June 10th, for subscriptions to enable 
him to pay off the debt he has thus courageously and rightly 
incurred. He bas already been promised some £15,000, but 
he asks confidently for the balance, and we share his con- 
fidence that he will obtain it. Every possible effort ought to 
be made in order that Glastonbury Abbey, “the first ground 
of God”—the title given by the tradition which asserts that 
the first Christian church in England was founded on its site— 
should be permanently acquired by the nation and the Church 
to which by right of its associations, if not as yet by right of 
actual ownership, it belongs. It is a privilege to recommend 
the Bishop’s appeal to the readers of the Spectator, and to 
add that a “Glastonbury Abbey" Fund has been opened at 
Messrs. Stuckey and Co.’s Bank, Wells, to which the Bishop 
invites subscriptions. 


Another historical relic has not hitherto met with so 
successful a defender as the Bishop, or so generous a provider 
of capital as Mr. Jardine. A few days ago the melancholy 
news was made public that Crosby Hall, the remains of the 
historic palace of Richard III. in Bishopsgate Street, had 
been sold by Sir Horatio Davies, and was to be pulled down to 
make room for bank premises. We must say at once that we 
cannot believe, if it is once fairly realised what the City and 
the nation are in danger of losing, that public opinion will 
allow the Hall to be demolished. Crosby Hall, or, to call it 
by its original name, Crosby Place, is probably, with the 
exception of the Tower, the most remarkable relic of the 
Middle Ages which belongs to the City of London. It was 
built in 1466 by John Crosby, a grocer and citizen of London, 
afterwards knighted for his services in repelling the Bastard 
of Faulconbridge in his attack on the City. According to 
Stow, “the hall was the main feature of the edifice, and great 
cost and labour seems to have been bestowed upon it. Its 
west front exbibits a handsome range of six cusped windows 
with a finely wrought projecting oriole or bay window.” It 
has, as Mr. Thackeray Turner, the secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, points out in a letter 
to the Times of June 7th, “one of the most original and 
romantic timber roofs in the whole country, and a stone- 
vaulted ceiling to the oriole window of exquisite beauty, both 
of which furnished Pugin with subjects for his ‘Specimens.’ ”’ 
But the beauty of its architecture is not its only remarkable 
feature. It was at one time a Royal residence, held by the 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III, and it is actually 
mentioned by name by Shakespeare in the second scene of the 
first act of the Life and Death of King Richard III, in which 
Lady Anne accompanies the corpse of Henry VI. as mourner. 
The Duke of Gloucester stops the procession, and Anne, know- 
ing him to be the murderer of her father and husband, curses 
him and his wife, “if any be so mad” as to marry him. Yet, 
as she owns later in the play, ere she could repeat the 
curse— 

“ Within so small a time, my woman’s heart 
Grossly grew captive to his honey words, 
And proved the subject of mine own soul’s curse.” 


He confesses his crime, but professes himself willing to die 
for her, and sbe, rejoiced to see that he is “become so 
penitent,” accepts his ring, and agrees to his request 





——. 


“That it may please you leave these sad designs 

To him that hath more cause to be a mourner 
And presently repair to Crosby Plage.” . 
As a fact, Shakespeare is taking a poetic license when he treats 
Crosby Place as belonging to the Duke of Gloucester at the 
time of the death of Henry VI. in 1471. Richard did not 
become tenant until 1476, when Sir John Crosby died, and his 
widow let the house. The best account of its subsequent 
history is given in the late Mr. Charles Elton's fascinating 
hook, “ William Shakespeare: his Family and Friends,” The 
young King, under the Lord Protector, was “ for all practical 
purposes a State prisoner,” and Richard was virtually 
Sovereign. Mr. Elton quotes Speede, who tells us in his 
“Historie of Great Britaine” that “little by little all men 
withdrew from the Tower, and repaired to Croshieg in 
Bishopsgate streete, where the Protector kept his house 
in great state.” After Richard’s death, Crosby Place 
was tenanted between 1516 and 1523 by Sir Thomas More 
who wrote the “Utopia,” or most of it, there,—in itself, 
surely, a mark of unique distinction even if the house were 
the plainest in London. Mr. Elton does not determine exactly 
for bow long Sir Thomas actually lived in Bishopsgate, but it 
seems that when he became Speaker of the House of Commons 
he sold the house to his “dear friend,” Antonio Bonvisi, 
merebant of Lucca, who afterwards bought the freehold from 
the Crown, with its “Solars, Cellars, Gardens,” and “ yoid 
Places of Land.” Later, the house was tenanted in turn by 
Sidney's sister Mary, Countess of Pembroke; by William 
Bond, « “ Merchant Venturer, and most famous (in his Age) 
for his great Adventures both by Sea and Land”; and by Sir 
Jobn Spencer, Lord Mayor, who was “one of the merchants 
interested in the voyage of the three ebips to India and China, 
from which came the East India Company,” and here, 
according to Stow, he entertained the bearer of Henry IV: 
of France’s congratulations on the accession of James I, 
*Mounsieur de Rosny, great Treasurer of Fraunce, accom. 
panied with noblemen and gentlemen in great number....., 
in thirty coaches.” In later years Crosby Place fell from its 
honoured position as a house in which embassies were enter. 
tained, and during Cromwell’s Protectorate, like so many 
public buildings, it was used as a prison. It was repaired by 
public subscription in 1836, and is at present a restaurant. It 
might be put to a better use, though doubtless the occupancy 
under its recent proprietors has tended to its longer preserva- 
tion. It could not, at all events, be put to a worse use than to 
be knocked down to make room for a modern building of any 
kind whatsoever. 

The question is what can be done now to preserve it. 
Building-sites in the City are of course of enormous value, 
and the first thing to do is to dismiss from the mind any idea 
of complaining of the action of those who, like the owners of 
Crosby Hall or of Glastonbury Abbey, find themselves in 
possession of historic places, and wish to realise their property. 
We may well ask ourselves how we should any of us act if we 
were required to keep up a national monument entirely at our 
own expense. We come, then, to the practical issue of raising 
a very large sum for a purpose like this—it has been stated 
that the valuation of the site is fixed at £240,000—and 
we have to remember that the money which is needed must 
be obtained immediately. The first source that suggests 
itself is the enormous wealth of the Corporation of the City 
and the City Companies ; next, the power vested in the London 
County Council of advancing money for the purpose of 
acquiring places of historic interest ; and thirdly, the generosity 
of the public. Surely these three sources should be sufficient 
to obtain at short notice even the very large sum of money 
required. The capital subscribed need not even be non- 
productive. Crosby Hall might continue, for instance, to exist 
as a presumably paying City restaurant, or it might be let as 
a place for public meetings. If this plan were pursued, 
probably half the purchase-price might remain on mortgage 
at 3 percent. But that would mean that it would only be 
necessary to find £120,000 of “dead” money,—assuming the 
price to be £240,000. Suppose of this the City found 
£30,000, the City Companies between them £30,000, 
the London County Council £30,000, and the public in 
subscriptions £30,000, and the thing would be done. 
But whether or not any part of the capital subscribed 
could be expected to bear interest, the money ought to be, 
and we hope, most sincerely and earnestly, will be, fdund 
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That Crosby Place, a building hallowed not only by time 
and by its own beauty, but by its direct association with 
Shakespeare, the Court of England, and the author of 
“Utopia,’—that such a building should be Golibevetaly | 
destroyed with the tacit sanction of the richest city and the | 
riebest people in the world would be a deep and irremovable 
disgrace to the City of London and to the nation. 








REVOLUTIONARY ROWING. 
HE principles of British rowing have almost become part 
of the Constitution. At all events, the majority of Bishops, 
Judges, Head-Masters, and Cabinet Ministers would probably 
be willing to swear by them. And if our national conserva- 
tism, or prejudice, were not enough to make them secure, there 
would always be the stirring fact that they have triumphed 
over all foreign principles again and again at Henley Regatta. 
At least they did so till last year, when the Belgian crew 
carried off the most important trophy of eight-oared rowing 
jn the world,—the Grand Challenge Cup. Those who could 
not be persuaded in any event to question our grand old 
fortifying principles said, and still say, that the Belgians 
caught us napping in a year of indifferent performers; and 
that though their principles were wrong, they rowed so well 
together that they were uble to beat the professors of much 
better principles who were not “together.” It is an axiom in 
our British principles that a bad thing done all together is 
better than the right thing done scramblingly like a peal of 
bells. So that in some sense British principles after all were 
able to allay the dejeection of rowing men at a crisis in their 
lives. But now that experienced oarsman and coach, Mr. 
W. A. L. Fletcher, one of the most trusted depositaries of the 
true faith as put into practice at Oxford during some years of 
brilliant success, has borrowed an idea or two from the 
Belgians. He has communicated those ideas to the Christ 
Chureh crew, who have just given an exhibition of them in the 
Fights at Oxford, and have very easily gone head of the river, 
Is the world coming to an end? Or is civilisation played out ? 
Ur (to be quite cool and collected) was it the principles rather 
than the men in the Christ Church boat which brought off 
this success ? 

Before one can begin to bave an opinicn on this matter it is 
necessary to understand broadly what the British theory of 
rowing is. It was thought out before sliding seats were 
invented. It depends on the truth that the back and legs 
have a greater power of endurance than the arms. The arms 
soon give out if the oar is simply pulled by them alone, 
whereas the back can go on swinging and the legs shoving till 
(if we may put it so, and really it is not far from the truth) all 
is blue. The arms, then, are conceived simply as ropes to join 
the driving-power of the back and legs to the handle of the 
oar. During the active part of the stroke they are held quite 
straight. It will be seen that this machinery cannot be put 
into motion on a fixed seat, unless the body is swung back- 
wards and forwards. The Jength of the stroke depends upon 
the length of the swing. The longer the swing, according to 
this theory, the more effectual the stroke, with the important 
reservations that one must not swing so far forward that the 














shoulder muscles become relaxed (this is called “overreach- 
ing ”), or so far back that the recovery from a slightly leaning- 
back position to the vertical position strains the abdominal 
muscles. Of course, it is clear that the most effectual part of 
every stroke, the only part, indeed, which is not at some 
mechanical disadvantage, is when the blade of the oar is at 
right angles to the boat. When the blade is at a lesser | 
angle to the boat, either forward of the rigger or abaft it, a 
certain amount of power is being expended on “ pinching,” 
or turning, the boat. It is not undiluted driving-power. The 
question therefore presents itself whether the best plan would 
not be to row as great a number of strokes as possible in a given 
time, and thus make the greatest mechanical advantage recur as 
often as possible. The unanswerable objection to this, as was | 
found out long ago, is that the hurried and jerky swing of the | 
bodies forward in the direction contrary to the movement of | 
the boat stops the way of the boat, and the plan defeats itself. 
A compromise was therefore reached; the forward swing of 
the bodies was performed with comparative slowness, as though 

to trick the boat into believing that no one was moving in a 

contrary direction at all, and the small number of strokes 

rowed in a given time had to be compounded for by the length 





of each of them. That is the compromise which has yielded 
our British style. The “rhythm” of a crew—the slowness of 
the swing forward in relation to the fast swing back when the 
blade is being shoved furiously through the water—is the 
surest test of quality in a crew. It is unnecessary to explore all 
the refinements of this broad compromise. Enough to say that 
the perfect oarsman has never appeared, and never will. 

If fixed seats had never given place to sliding seats there 
would have been less room for controversy now. The intro- 
duction of the sliding seat made it possible to row with a 
straight arm without swinging the body. The sliding to and 
fro could, if one liked, entirely take the place of the swing. 
The Belgians bardly swing at all. The same is true of some 
American crews which have rowed at Henley. But swing is 
still the essential of the British style. It was transferred 
unmodified from fixed seats to sliding seats. The slide simply 
made longer the already long swinging stroke. Swing will 
probably never be replaced in the theory of our rowing; 
otherwise the Eton boating-song, with its “swing, swing 
together with your bodies between your knees,” will have to 
be rewritten. 

What, then, is there to be learned from the Belgian style ? 
Certainly not its faults,—the want of swing, and the “ bang” 
or pause (which is sheer waste of time) when the oars are just 
about to take the water. The Belgians won in spite of those 
faults, not because of them. The feature of their rowing, as 
is explained in a most interesting, clear, and learned paper in 
the Oxford Magazine, is that they strike the water with their 
blades at the beginning of every stroke more nearly at right 
angles to the boat than British oarsmen do. The writer's 
argument, in substance, is that compromise is of course 
necessary in this unhappy world, in which the greater part 
of every stroke has to be rowed at some mechanical dis- 
advantage; one cannot (to return to the old point) row a 
succession of short lightning strokes in order to have the 
blade at right angles to the boat as often as possible; but he 
thinks that the British theory bas gone too far in its com- 
promise. To put it briefly, he says that in recent years 
English crews have developed a forward swing and slide so 
exaggerated that the blade when it takes the water is at an 
angle of less than thirty-five degrees to the long axis of 
the boat. If the oarsman grips the water and shoves 
it hard at that moment, more of his energy is spent in 
“pinching,” or turning, the boat than in driving it for- 
wards. The resistance is enormous, and the result has. been 
a tendency to reduce the width of the blades. The Belgians, 


| by taking the water at an angle of forty-five degrees 


to the boat—that is, more nearly at right angles to the 
boat—apply their work with greater ease to themselves 
and are able to use much broader blades. The writer 
in the Ozford Magazine then asks himself how we can 
put ourselves on equal terms with the Belgians as regards 
mechanical advantage without sacrificing our essential swing. 
He argues that this can be obtained “either by lengthening 
the outriggers or by sliding up less close to the work.” The 
reader may require a definition of the latter phrase. It means 
that the sliding seat at the furthermost point to which tbe 
oarsman comes when about to take a new stroke does not 
come so far aft as it is now the custom for it tocome. If the 
seats were all set a little further back in relation tothe riggers 
than is usual to-day, a crew might swing as English crews are 
generally taught to swing without putting their oars into the 


| water so far behind the riggers as to “pinch” the boat at the 


beginning of the stroke. This is the plan which Mr, Fletcher 
puts into effect. The writer in the Ozford Magazine argues 


| that it is not, after all, a revolution, as the principle was 


employed by successful crews of the London Rowing Club in 
the “eighties.” Those crews sat “ five inches away from their 
work,” instead of sliding right up to it in the manner of most 
crews to-day. Mr. Fletcher, after some experiments, made 
the Christ Church crew sit three inches away from their work 
and increased the size of their blades to six and a half inches. 
These measurements demanded so great a change in style 
that it was a common criticism, but, as the Oxford 
Magazine writer holds, a mistaken one, that Christ Church 
had adopted the Belgian style. It is clear that if the 
blades do not seize the water until they are almost at 
the spot where the most effectual work is done, they must 
be extraordinarily quick in applying the energy or the 
opportunity is lost,—tbhe light, quickly moving boat slips 
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away, and it is too late. A “bard beginning” to every stroke 
has always been inculcated in British oursmansbip; but the 
Belgian method of attacking the water (as the French say) 
may be described as a “ mighty smite.” If the theory is not 
applied properly, it had better be left alone, as some Oxford 
crews who played with it discovered in the recent races. Of 
course, not every one will agree with the writer in the Ozford 
Magazine. Probably the powerful’ Leander crbw now 
practising for the Grand Challenge Cup regard him as a 
rank heretic. - The very fast Cambridge crews of recent 
years have all made a practice of “sliding right up to 
their work.” The Oxford writer, in response to that awkward 
fact, says that they counterbalanced their mistake by rowing 
the finish (that is, the latter part) of every stroke extra- 
ordinarily hard. The alternatives, to his mind, are to sit a 
little away from your work, and make a slashing beginning to 
every stroke, or to slide right up to it, sacrifice the bard 
beginning, and make a very hard finish to the stroke. On the 
whole, after considering the paper, we are inclined to think 
that the world is not coming to an end, and that civilisation 
is not played out. But here is certainly a very pretty 
problem for discussion. When the rival styles appear at 
Henley there ought to be an unusually interesting regatta. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN AUSTRIA AND IN 
HUNGARY.—IL. 
(To THR Eviron or Tug “Spexcraror.”] 


S1r,—But by far the most important effect of the elections will 
be the new spirit in which the Reichsrath will approach the 
question of the Ausgleich with Hungary, and it is therefore 
highly instructive to compare the situation in the two 
countries. Few people realise the enormous change in the 
relative positions of Austria and Hungary since the accession 
of Francis Joseph. The young autocrat whose throne was 
only saved in 1848 by Russian bayonets is scarcely recog- 
nisable in the model Constitutional Monarch of to-day. But 
this transformation is a mere trifle when compared to that of 
the two Dual States themselves. The Austria of Metternich 
and the old system of stagnant absolutism and feudal serfdom 
vanished in the stormy year of revolution: the unsuccessful 
wars of 1859 and 1866 assured the failure of the modified 
form of bureaucratic absolutism ; and since 1867 Austria has 
been a land of Parliamentary government, where the con- 
ception of individual freedom bas grown steadily wider and 
more liberal, and where the excesses of the Reichsrath have 
been due rather to racial Chauvinism and the absurdities of 
thie old electoral law than to any innate “rottenness in the 
state of Denmark.” During the same period Hungary bas 
made enormous strides materially and economically, and has 
striven to infuse Western ideas into her whole administrative 
system. But she has retained in its essentials the electoral 
Jlaw which Louis Kossuth carried through in tbe stress of 
revolution, and which corresponds as little to the ideas of the 
twentieth century as did the old aristocratic franchise to the 
ideas of 1848. Nor is there any reason to suppose that a 
reform of the franchise would have come for many years 
bad not the influence of external events made itself felt. 
For the Magyar predominance rests on a basis to which 
universal suffrage, if honestly applied, must inevitably 
prove fatal. Its main pillars are the astounding legal 
fictions that all Hungarians are members of the Magyar 
nation, and that the nation is represented by Parliament. 
Neither is true. The “one and indivisible Hungarian 
nation” does indeed exist; but it is very different from the 
Magyar nation of the statute-book, for it consists of seven 
nationalities, each with a language and a culture of its own, 
only two of which—the Magyars and the Croats—bave any 
recognised position whatever. Nor bas Hungary at present 
any popular representation in the true sense of the words,— 
either in Parliament or in the County Assemblies. For the 
former, the franchise is held by a bare six per cent. of the 
population (and indeed in the Roumanian-speaking counties 
of Transylvania by only three per cent.) In the latter, which 
have wider powers of resistance than in any other country 
(they can legally withhold taxes and refuse to levy recruits), 
half the seats are filled automatically by those persons who 











pay the largest direct taxes, the local officials sit by right of 
office, and only the remainder is elected at all, and then only 
under tbe very limited Parliamentary franchise. Thus, leaving 
wholly aside the question of electoral corruption, we find that 
the working classes and the subject races are virtually without 
representation, or at best in a crushing minority; while both 
suffer equally from the absence of any law of association and 
assembly, and from the powers exercised by Press juries of 
exclusively Chauvinist composition. Falsely regarded as a 
land of ideal.local government, Hungary is in reality the 
happy hunting-ground of the petite bourgeoisie, which, with 
its strong Jewish element, is replacing the fast-decaying 
gentry of former days. , 
Hungary is to-day ruled by a narrow clique which gives no 
indication’ of the true feelings of the population. The old 
Liberal Party, despite its brilliant leaders, rested on a basis of 
electoral gerrymandering. Nothing else could explain the 
complete disappearance at a single Election of a party which 
had ruled supreme for close on forty years. In the same way 
the new majority, so long the stronghold of Liberal ideas, has 
fallen a prey to reactionary influences. At its head stand 
several men of the widest European culture, but even they are 
powerless to resist the corruption which revealed itself in the 
recent Polényi scandals, or the unlovely Chauvinism which 
finds vent in the political trials of non-Magyar leaders. They 
are, in reality, pushed from behind by three controlling 
elements,—the landlords, whom the rise of prices and the 
growth of industry have driven into a policy of economic 
reaction: the Jews, who are masters of the entire finance and 
most of the Press : and the horde of county officials, who see in 
the rise of national feeling among the non-Magyars the Nemesis 
of their neglect and brutality. The Chauvinist demand for 
the Magyar language of command was a last despairing effort 
of Magyarisation. The refusal of the Monarch to concede 
this claim led the Magyar extremists, when at last they had 
the power in their hands, to concentrate their attack upon the 
school, the last stronghold of the Magyars; and the result is 
the recently voted Education Bill of Count Apponyi, which 
openly violates both the fundamental laws of 1867-68 and the 
legally guaranteed autonomy of the various Churches. Its 
insistence upon the use of the Magyar language of instruction 
as a condition to State aid to elementary schools is an 
absurdity in a country where forty per cent. of the population 
know not a word of Magyar, where in 1904 over twenty-one 
per cent. of the children attended no school, and where, 
according to Count Apponyi’s own statement a fortnight ago, 
fifty-one per cent. of the population cannot r.ad or write. 
The Bill runs counter to every rule of pedagogy, by calmly 
ignoring the fact that the child’s mother-tongue is the only 
possible language of instruction, and it is bound to share the 
fate of so many other Hungarian laws, which, according to the 
public admissions of leading politicians, merely exist on paper. 
Meanwhile the far-reaching influence which any extension of 
the franchise, however imperfect, is bound to exercise upon 
the racial question explains why the Coalition Government, 
which avowedly began as a Transition Ministry, with the 
introduction of universal suffrage as its foremost task, has 
been over a year in office without giving the faintest indication 
of the lines on which the reform is to proceed, and has spent 
that year in introducing a whole series of important measures, 
which only a truly representative Parliament is competent to 
discuss if the justice of so wide a franchise once be granted. 
But the victory of the Christian Socialists and Social 
Democrats in Austria—which are both equally committed to 
a policy of sympathy with the minor nationalities of Hungary 
—will force the Coalition to hasten its pace and to introduce 
an Electoral Reform Bill in the early autumn. Moreover, 
internal events are conspiring more and more to render the 
present position of the Government untenable,—the Croatian 
crisis, which has just reached an acute stage, the progress’ of 
Socialist ideas, the agricultural discontent bred by land 
hunger and low wages, the alarming spread of emigration 
(two hundred and sixty-one thousand Hungarians applied for 
passports in 1906) and its effect on the labour market and on 
recruiting. But the dying horse kicks hardest, say the Slovaks 
of North Hungary, and the oligarchie clique which rules 
Hungary for the moment shrinks instinctively from taking 
the necessary plunge. On the manner in which the new 
franchise is carried into effect depends the whole future of 
Hungary and her races, and there is little doubt that until a 
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nine electoral reform is introduced the dominant parties 
in the new Austrian Reichsrath will refuse all concessions to 
Hungary in the question of the Ausgleich.—I am, Sir, &., 
Scotus Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FUTURE. 
[To tus Eprror or tue “ Sprcratog.”] 

Srr,—Many Liberals of long experience argued before the 
General Election that fair play should be given to Unionist 
Free-traders in the belief, not that these gentlemen would 
become Liberals, but that the future of Free-trade would best 
be secured by the duplicated guarantee of a reconstruction 
of the Unionist Party on the principles of Peel and Salisbury. 
As one of those who advocated as close and as considerate an 
alliance, for this supreme object, as was compatible with 
inevitable differences on other issues, I hope you will permit 
me to offer one or two comments on the new attitude disclosed 
in the Spectator. 

(1) The assumption I took to be the common ground was 
that Free-trade was a question so transcendently important 
that if it came to weighing one question against another, 
there is no other question so important as to justify either 
pressing it or opposing it to such a point as to bring Free-trade 
in peril. 

(2) This contention obviously cuts both ways. Are you 
quite reasonable in applying it to one side only? It was an 
excellent thing that thousands of Unionists put the interests 
of the nation before the interests of party. They did so, not 
because they believed Liberals would cease to be Liberals 
and to work for Liberal objects, but because Liberals 
were pledged to defend Free-trade. The Liberals have done 
their part, and have carried out vigorously and consistently 
exactly what was expected of them by Unionists who gave 
them their votes for the specific object. Is it rational that 
the minority of a composite electorate should dictate to the 
majority, or is it equitable for Unionist Free-traders, having 
got exactly what they voted for, to insist further on what they 
never bargained for, that Liberals should abandon the Liberal 
proposals which the vast majority of the electors who sent up 
the present House of Commons voted for? There must be 
give as well as take. 

(3) Who is endangering Free-trade? Can any one who 
reads the record of the Colonial Conference deny that Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Lloyd-George have made a 
magnificent and decisive fight for Free-trade in resisting the 
most insidious and plausible and dangerous of the phases of 
Protection? This is no time for unfriendly criticism or 
recrimination between Liberals and Unionist Free-traders. 
But one may ask whether it might not have been wiser if 
Unionist Free-traders had shown a bolder front. If the 
defence of Free-trade is the supreme point, and that pledge is 
being loyally and manfully made good, which is the more 
reasonable and more Constitutional attitude, as to the other 
objects this great majority was clearly elected to carry out,— 
for the minority, who have got the real point they voted for, 
to insist on paralysing the majority for all other purposes, or 
for that minority not to press their dissent to the degree or in 
the temper which, if persisted in, might imperil the great 
instrument of the purpose they have treated as supreme ? 

(4) No sane man can any longer doubt that the machinery 
of the Unionist Party has been absolutely captured by the 
Tariff Reformers, and that the advent to power of a Unionist 
Ministry must mean inevitably and immediately the intro- 
duction of a Protectionist system. Brilliant leaders like Sir 
Edward Clarke and Lord Hugh Cecil are destroyed or 
ostracised. Weaker men are being squeezed into silent 
acquiescence. Whatever may be Mr. Balfour's own opinions, 
nobody believes for an instant that he would, as things now 
stand, abstain from promptly doing the bidding of the 
dominant Tariff Reform clique, if restored to power. 

The tactics of the Opposition are quite transparent. 
Ministers are to be discredited by the rejection, the emascula- 
tion, or the talking out of their Bills. Obstruction in the 
Commons will do much, the veto of the Lords will do the rest. 








Votes are to be sought on every issue other than Tariff 


Reform. Then, if enough are secured at the next General 
Election, Protection will creep in and enslave the nation, which 
on a straight vote would again contemptuously reject it. In the 
view of the present writer, this charming plot will fail. Liberal 
loyalty and national common-sense will clear the issues and 
again ward off the most serious of all-threatened perils. 
But the point of this letter is to ask, with all courtesy and 
consideration, whether it is either right or worth their while 
for Unionists who are absolutely at one with us on this 
supreme issue to run even a risk of playing into the bands 
of the plotters. Assuming the existence of grounds which 
to them seem valid for dissenting from old-age pensions, 
or Irish Devolution, or other things, why press this dissent 
beyond fair argument, why not stick to the plain truth that 
the defence of Free-trade is supreme, and that the Liberal 
Ministry is the only visible existing barrier against the 
Chamberlain heresies ? 

You want a Centre Party,—a “Peelite” Ministry. Much 
may be suid for such a state of things, if it could be realised. 
But where and who are your men, and what would they stand 
for? No Unionist Free-trade Ministry could conceivably 
now be formed at all. The nearest modern examples of the 
spirit of the Peelite group are to be found in the existing 
Liberal Ministry. No one who reads the melancholy history 
of the finance and the administration of the great Departments 
between 1895 and 1906 could count on getting from the few 
great Unionist Free-traders left the stern economies or the 
stringent purity of finance of a Graham or a Peel. And the 
Liberal statesmen who have at least begun to move on the 
lines which built up the greatness of modern England are 
every one of them pledged to exactly the measures which are 
distasteful to some of your friends, but distasteful in a sense 
trivial as compared with the deadly peril of Protection. Why, 
then, remind us of Aesop’s fables? Why lose all in trying 
for what is out of reach? Why press on worthy men a 
course which, the closer you look at it, means pretty much in 
the end straining at gnats and swallowing camels P—I am. 
Sir, &e., Francis A. CHANNING. 

House of Commons Library. 


(Our correspondent writes most courteously and moderately, 
but he has missed our point. We, like him, hold that the 
maintenance of Free-trade is the supreme political need 
of the time. We hold, like him also, that Free-traders 
must be willing to make sacrifices to uphold Free-trade. 
But we demur when he seems to think that the sacrifices 
should be made by the Unionist Free-traders alone. We 
admit that we Unionist Free-traders, as a minority, must 
sacrifice most. We do not, however, think that there should 
be no willingness on the part of Liberals to give up anything 
for the sake of Free-trade. Putting that aside, however, 
we further protest against the Liberals adopting a policy 
which is the very negation of Free-trade, and a policy which 
is bound to end in the triumph of Protection. We mean old- 
age pensions. Sir Francis Channing, and with him the 
Westminster Gazette (which on Monday criticised our view 
in a most courteous and moderate article, but also ignoring 
our chief ground of complaint), fail to give any answer to 
our argument that old-age pensions, with the necessary 
annual expenditure of some £30,000,000, must prove an 
even shorter cut to Protection than Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals for Tariff Reform. Here is the gravamen of our 
charge that the Liberals are unconsciously, but none the less 
surely, betraying the cause of Free-trade. Calling themeelves 
Free-traders, they advocate a policy which must be the ruin of 
Free-trade. Against such madness we shall continue to 
protest, and with our protests we believe that thousands 
of Liberal Free-traders at heart sympathise. Finally, we 
cannot admit that the Government's management of the 
education question, the Irish question, and the House of 
Lords question is of a kind that entitles them to be regarded 
as ideal, or even safe, guardians of the Free-trade cause. Their 
confusion of purpose and “ mixed thinking” in regard to these 
problems are alienating a great deal of sympathy throughout 
the country. We do not claim any right to object to their 
introducing Liberal measures, but we do hold that those 
measures should be handled with circumspection and good 
sense. By their feebleness and fumbling in the region of 
legislation the Government are, we again assert, injuring the 
cause of Free-trade.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE UPPER HOUSE. 
(To Tus EDITOR oF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
S1r,—The Irish question apparently halts. Now comes the 
question of the Lords, and it comes with the call of urgency, 
for the horizon is dark with threatening clouds not only of 
political but of industrial and social change. On the Irish 
question the Lords have had the nation at their backs. But 
they have lost their indispensable support, the strong land- 
owning and Conservative party in the House of Commons. 
Their record is very weak, one of unreasoning resistance to 
change, especially to change affecting the landed interest, 
which nearly brought on revolution. Birth as a title to legis- 
lative power has lost its hold, if it ever really had any; for the 
mediaeval Baron was not only his father's son or a member 
of high society, he was the possessor, the ruler, lawgiver, 
and military leader of a fief, while Bishops and mitred Abbots 
were lowly born. At all events the eyes of the people on that 
question are now opened, and any relic of the hereditary 
privilege left in an Upper House would be simply an irritant 
and an element of weakness. As often as a popular 
measure was defeated by hereditary votes an outbreak 
would ensue. To control a Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage with a large share of the febrile factory element, 
you need an Upper House round which the anti-revolu- 
tionary sense of the nation can heartily and confidently 
rally, and you must give it the full measure of power. A 
suspensive veto would be always overridden, while it would 
incvease and prolong the agitation. To the Instrument of 
Government I ventured to call atiention, without reference to 
its special details, as a notable attempt to reconcile stubility 
and impartiality of government with due recognition of 


public opinion, and at the same time to combine the action | 


of nomination with that of election. It was the work, as I 
said, of profound politicians, not revolutionary in spirit, 
though they had fought for public right and religious freedom 
against the political and religious reaction set on foot by 
Charles and Laud. It was wrecked after a very brief and 
stormy trial by the unpopularity of Puritanism, the 
fractiousness of an extreme party, and the untimely death 
of the Protector. But during its brief reign great things 
were done.—I am, Sir, &., GoLpWIN SMITH. 





THE CURE FOR “PASSIVE RESISTANCE.” 
[To tax Eprror or tae “ Sprcraror.”’| 
Srr,—Now that the Government have decided not to proceed 
with the Education (Special Religious Instruction) Bill, may I 
ask you again to bring forward and explain your proposal for 
abolishing imprisonment as one of the penalties for non- 
payment of the Education-rate? I understand that this 
penalty attaches in consequence of the Educution-rate form- 
ing technically part of the Poor-rate, but that no such penalty 
attaches in respect of non-payment of other rates. As im- 
prisonment for debt is now abolished, there seems to be no 
reason why it should be retained for non-payment of certain 
rates where there are no assets to be distrained on; and it is 
specially to be regretted that the one rate to which many 
persons conscientiously object should be the one to which this 
extreme penalty attaches, under which so many citizens con- 
tinue to suffer imprisonment. 
bring this state of things to a speedy termination.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. OLIVER JONES. 
Liverpool Reform Club. 


[We can best meet our correspondent’s wishes by quoting 
the pertinent passages in our leading article (July 14th, 
1906) :— 

“As the law stands, the Education-rate is collected as part 
of the Poor-rate. By an old statute of Elizabeth, amended by 
12 and 13 Victoria, c. 14, in case of a refusal, Magistrates are 
empowered to issue a distress warrant. If there are no goods, 
or insufficient to satisfy the demand, they may commit the 
offender to prison for a period not exceeding three months. 
Such imprisonment is punitive, and not merely a device to 
enforce payment, and the Magistrates in ordering it are acting 
judicially, not, as is sometimes said, ministerially...... It 
seems to us that in the public interest it would be wise to 
introduce into the new Bill a clause limiting the remedy of the 
State to distress. In ninety-nine cases out of the hundred there 
will bo sufficient goods to distrain on. When the cause of their 
absence is poverty, it is scarcely the State’s business to imprison 
the offender any more than it imprisons a bankrupt. When, on 
the other hand, the ratepayer courts imprisonment, the State is 


I ask your valuable help to | 





merely playing into his hands by enforcing it. The i 

of the man who, without any conscientious grounds, 

to immense pains to get rid of his goods in wie 
avoid the payment of a small rate must be so rare as to be 
negligible. In any case where fraud can be proved there are 
the usual common law remedies. ..... It should be remembered 
that it is only rates which are collected as Poor-rates which carr 
imprisonment as their sanction. Under the Public Health Act of 
1875, for example, the expenses of local Councils.in rural districts 
are met out of the Poor-rate, and imprisonment may follow non- 
payment on the part of thecitizen. But in urban districts distress 
is the only remedy. Here is an anomaly without any distinction 
of principle to support it; but we have never heard that rates 
were less easy to collect in urban than in rural districts.” 


We hold as strongly as ever that this is the proper way to 
deal with “ passive resistance.” If the Government were wise, 
they would pass this Session a one-clause Act enacting that 
in future the Education-rate should be recoverable only in 
the way in which rates levied under the Public Health Act 
are recoverable in urban districts.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 
[To tux Eorror or tue “ Srrcrator.”] 

S1r,—I was asked some time ago to define Belgian polities, 
and I answered: “Clericalism v, Anti-Clericalism; in fact, 
religious wrangling,” this constituting the very basis of 
party politics in my country. It is no doubt a sad state of 
affairs, but it may confidently be hoped that at no distant 
dats this anomaly will cease, and that religion in polities will 

make way for the broader interest of the country and a true 
| patriotism. Recent events seem to confirm my optimism in 
| this direction, for on two oecasions during the last few months 
| the Belgian Clerical Cabinet found themselves in a minority, 
| some of their supporters having sided with the Opposition on 
I refer here to the 
Congo debate and to the Mining Bill, which brought about the 
fall of the De Smet de Naeyer Ministry. It has seemed 


| interesting to me to ask some of the leading Belgian 
| eye 8 . . . a] ° 
| politicians for their views on this and on the Congo question. 


M. Paul Janson, Liberal leader, says :— 


“Neither the Liberals nor the Socialists intend to mix religion 
with politics. However, as things stand at present in Belgium, 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church dominates the whole 
policy of the Government, and thus the sovereignty of the Church 
is more and more substituting itself for the sovereignty of the 
nation. I think, if the annexation of the Congo is decided upon, 
that Belgium will make it a point of honour to put an end 
definitely to the abuses exposed by the Colonial Commission, and 
that the nation will not tolerate, either directly or indirectly, any 
form of abSolute régime. Parliament means to keep an efficient 
control over the management and government of the future 
colony.” 


M. Ch. Woeste, leader of the Clerical Party, says :— 


“It is to be hoped that the present grouping of parties will 
not become permanent. It is the practically general desire of the 
Catholics to see their old unity re-established. The elimination 
of religion from the political arena does not rest with them. 
As the most absolute liberty and independence of the Church 
are guaranteed by the Constitution, it would at first sight seem 
that the religious question has no raison d’étre in Belgium. Still, 
the Socialists, Radicals, and Liberals carry on a bitter war against 
their opponents on religious, and especially educational, grounds, 
and it is only natural for the Clericals to defend their privileges. 
I have not the slightest hesitation in believing that the great 
majority of Belgians who belong to the intellectual classes desire 
to see their country annex the Congo sooner or later. I hope that 
Belgium, in unison with the King, will solve the Congolese 
question in a satisfactory manner, having only the interest of the 
country in mind.” 

M. H. Carton de Wiart, a member of the “Jeune Droite,” 
says :— 

“The religious question in Belgium remains intimately con- 
nected with politics, for the only known programme of the 
Opposition consists in restricting the liberties enjoyed by the 
Catholics. It is to be hoped that the Congo question will be 
settled in no party spirit, and that the strife between the various 
sides of the Chamber will be set aside in any endeavours to solve 
the problem.” 


A prominent Socialist leader says :— 


“The present grouping of Liberals and Socialists has its sole 
reason in the fact that they both are in the Opposition. They 
unite for a time to oppose the Clericals, only shortly afterwards 
to fall apart, even if they do not become hostile to one another. 
Religion will apparently remain for a long time yet the mainstay 
of the Clerical Party. It is a tradition with them, not only with 
a view to inspiring souls, but also as a political weapon, as in 
our country the clergy, by the side of their Church duties, form 
an association of very active political agents. The majority of 
the country is unmistakably in favour of annexing the Congo. 
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of opinion only exists as regards the conditions of the 
ing over, as the King shows a tendency to keep to himself 
a share in the administration of that colony. There 
is no doubt that mutual concessions will bring about an 
ynderstanding. Those who will vote in favour of the annexation 
will belong t all parties. It is a national question. Belgium is 
getting to understand more and more that expansion abroad by 
trade and colonies is a vital question, as is shown by her 
economical situation and history.” 
As will be seen, opinion sometimes varies according to the 
rty to which the statesman formulating it belongs; but it is 
evident that all, Liberals, Clericals, and Socialists, are equally 
in favour of taking over the Congo. At least on this point 
Belgium will act with unanimity.—I am, Sir, &o., 
Henri LAVALETTE. 





UNREST IN INDIA. 
[To Tu EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The importance of the subject must be my excuse for 
addressing you again. You remarked that unhappily it is 
not the case that those natives who are trained in the science 
and literature of the West honestly accept the leadership of 
the British Government as essential to the progress of 
civilisation in the great peninsula for at least a long period of 
time. To Mr. Whitworth this statement seemed too absolute, 
and he deprecated “the spread in England of any feeling that 
educated Indians are generally inappreciative of the English 
connexion,” and “as some evidence to the contrary” he quoted 
afew passages from native newspapers. He now writes that 
it is not accurate to say that he “quoted a few native papers 
as evidence that educated Indians are generally appreciative 
of the English connexion,” and he says that the numbers of 
the papers are not the test, because “some editors publish 
what they believe to be true, others what they think will 
sell” (Spectator, June 8th). Then why quote the papers 
at all? This, however, is a small matter compared 
with “the infinitely more important point” on which 
I laid stress—that the programme of the _ so-called 
“moderate” party, though often paraded in contrast with 
the views of the “extremists,” must lead eventually to a 
practical breach with England. Mr. Whitworth says that the 
more that important point is overlooked the better. Mr. Morley 
does not think so. He said in the House on Thursday week 
that any one who wants to take a fruitful part in discussions as 
to tife course of the future in India must “ found himself on the 
assumption that the British rule will continue, ought to con- 
tinue, and must continue.” The object of my letter in your 
issue of the Ist inst. was to point out that in the absence of 
the British Army in India (which is one of the planks of the 
“moderates”), there would cease to be any English con- 
nexion. To quote Mr. Morley again, the administration, 
without the British hand to work the State-machine, would 
not last a week, and the result would be anarchy and bloody 
chaos. To grasp that point is by no means to deny the 
necessity for reform in the British administration of India, 
or that each question must be dealt with on its own merits; 
but when the “moderates” appeal to the British public on 
the ground that they are opposed toanything in the nature of 
“extremism,” it is necessary to realise that their goal is really 
the same as that of the “extremists.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Shelford, Cambs. Epwarp Canpy. 





NATIONAL TRAINING.—WANTED, A MAGNA 
CHARTA FOR BRITISH BOYS. 
(To THE EpiITor oF Tus “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your last issue you printed a letter signed “ Major 
(Retired pay),” upon which, with your permission, I should 
like to make a few comments. “Major” writes :—‘ The utility 
of Cadet corps lies chiefly in the discipline and alertness 
which drill, with or without arms, engenders it is 
education, not military training.” Now, Sir, the Cadet corps 
system, if it were properly carried out in this country and 
made universal, would produce the greatest national asset we 
could possibly own,—namely, a Young England of splendid 
physique and intelligence and unselfish in character. 
“Military training” is surely “education,” and appropriate 
for the masculine sex, as opposed to skipping and games 
for the feminine sex. Whatever calling a lad may 
eventually pursue, elementary military training in his 
early youth will make him a disciplined and efficient 
member of society. ‘‘ Major” writes:—“To attempt to 
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make rifle-shots of immature youths is futile.” Wh 
futile? If the attempt succeeds, it cannot be futile. It 
does succeed, and I have not met with any instance in a lad of 
distaste for marksmanship after he has once mastered “the 
fourth R.” I think the keenness and fine shooting of our 
Astor County Cup Team (City Primary Schools) is an 
instance to the contrary. Here, the light-rifle boy-marksmen 
have in a graduated and scientific way gone on to full-range 
work, the natural reward and outcome of steady practice at 
the “miniature” ranges. And yet they are four years 
younger than “ Major’s” “armigerous” age. “Major” will 
find that when our boys reach the age of seventeen years they 
“qill be capable of bearing arms”; they will, in point of fact, 
be as keen to shoot their class or match as are their confréres 
in the Colonies during schooldays and later. “Major” 
recommends us to “wait for the pbysical maturity of our 
boys before we give them any military training, in order that 
we may copy the system in vogue on the Continent.” This is 
to put back the hands of the clock with a vengeance. How 
can our lads ever reach proper physical maturity unless there 
be a universal Cadet system of physical training in early 
youth? The present efforts of the Boys’ (and other)* 
Brigades only affect a small proportion of the total number of 
English boys in a badly co-ordinated, wasteful, and inefficient 
way so far as squadding and instruction are concerned. 
Let us consider the physic& state of our lads at seventeen 
years of age if we wait until that time for the State to lead 
and guide them. “Major” knows very well, but he has not 
told us, how deplorable is the physique of the greater number 
of recruits of this age who present themselves for enlistment 
and whom he for this reason has had to reject. Again (and is 
there any British father or mother who is not utterly ashamed 
when pondering upon it?), could the terrible condition of 
invalidism in our Indian Army exist if our boys had been 
properly guided and instructed at the receptive age in a 
proper Cadet system? We must build up a first-rate civil 
population with “general education” in school, elementary 
drill and rifle-shooting in Cadet corps, cricket, football, and 
the rest, then at the age of seventeen we shall have a healthy, 
and therefore happy, set of lads from whom Mr. Haldane will 
easily obtain the bandful for which he asks, each lad already 
seven-eighths of a soldier, each possessing a sense of good- 
comradeship, self-denial, and true sportsmanship, inculcated 
alone by a sound national Cadet system.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reeinatp J. E. Hanson, M.A., R.N.V.R. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 





MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
[To tae Eprror or tus “Srectaror.” 
Srr,—May I call the attention of your readers to the subject 
of medical inspection of schools,—a subject likely to come 
prominently into notice when Mr. McKenna introduces his 
Edueation (Administrative Provisions) Bill for its second 
reading in the House of Commons, and more prominently 
two months hence, when, as he himself puts it, a great Inter- 
national Congress will meet in London? This Congress alone 
is sufficient to testify to the national and educational import- 
ance of the subject, though this has been kept in the back- 
ground for many months by the pressure of public business. 
The State recognised its responsibilities in the matter when 
the House of Commons a year ago unanimously agreed to make 
medical inspection obligatory. Since then nothing has been 
done, ostensibly because the Education Bill came to grief, really 
because the Board of Education refuses to recognise its obliga- 
tions. Eleven months ago Mr. Birrell said :—‘ The Board of 
Education was willing to receive inspiration in the direction of 
strengthening its medical staff at headquarters, not for the 
purpose of carrying out the inspection of schools—for that, of 
course, must be done by local doctors to be appointed by the 
local education authority—but of seeing that the local 
authorities are discharging the duties which they have power 
to discharge, and also to keep in touch with what was going 
on in Continental towns, from which, he admitted, they bad 
much to learn.” The Board has had inspiration enough from 
many quarters. Mr. Birrell received a deputation last 
November ; a Conference took place in April, and submitted 





* These voluntary agencies get hold of the best of the boys, but the of roAAoi 
are not enrolled. The same thing happens later,—Volunteers are the patriotic 
young fellows, whereas the indifferent or lazy take no part in the preparation 
for the defence of their country. 
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resolutions to Mr. McKenna; public meetings have been held ; 
and, finally, a deputation waited on Mr. McKenna last week 
urging the necessity for a medical department at the Board 
of Education. Mr. McKenna asks for time. In answer to a 
question in the House of Commons, he said that the staff of 
the Board may be increased with the consent of the Treasury 
without legislation; yet nothing is done, no policy is 
suggested. From time to time local authorities appoint 
medical officers to their schools, but there is no competent 
authority to guide them, though the need for advice and 
suggestions is obvious to all who realise the scope of 
school hygiene and the shortcomings of the local authori- 
ties. Why is Mr. McKenna so slow to take action? 
Not on account of increased expenditure. It is scarcely 
understood what small expenditure is likely to be incurred 
by the introduction of medical inspection throughout the 
country. Locally, according to the Report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, it need not involve more than a rate of a 
tenth of a penny. Any idea of evading responsibility by trans- 
ferring the central administration of medical inspection from 
the Board of Education to the Local Government Board is 
palpably ridiculous. It is only necessary to consider for a 
moment the multifarious duties of a school doctor to satisfy 
oneself that the Local Government Board is not competent to 
discharge responsibility as a central advisory and supervisory 
Board upon such educational matters. Finally, if the 
organisation of medical inspection of schools is to be 
adequate and satisfactory, a medical department should be 
established at the Board of Education, and if necessary 
this should be enforced by legislation. It is high time the 
régime, whether it be a régime of masterful inactivity or of 
diplomatic profundity, at the Board of Education came to an 
end.—I am, Sir, Xc., PEDAGOGUE. 

[We agree with our correspondent that there is a real need 
for medical inspection in schools, and we sincerely trust that 
he may be mistaken in supposing that the Department is 
opposing such inspection. Medical inspection is on a perfectly 
different footing from free meals for school-children, and if 
properly applied should have no pauperising effect.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


THE COLERIDGE COTTAGE, NETHER STOWEY, 
PURCHASE SCHEME. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.’’} 
Srr,—You will help us much if you can cull attention in the 
Spectator to this meeting and appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenzum. W. KNIGuHrt. 








“A meeting of the Committee which has been organised for the 
purchase of the Cottage at Nether Stowey in which Coleridge 
lived and did his chief poetic work was held in Committee 
Room C of the House of Lords last week. There were present the 
Earl of Lytton (chairman), Mr. Etherington Smith (The Temple), 
Canon Beeching (Westminster), Mr. Ernest Coleridge, Professor 
Knight (hon. secretary), and Miss Edith Burman (secretary). 
Lord Lytton read the following letter from Sir Dighton 
Probyn :— 

‘ Buckingham Palace, May 13th, 1907. 

Drak Lorp Lyrtron,—I am commanded by the King to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter enclosing particulars of 
the proposal to purchase the Cottage at Nether Stowey, in which 
Coleridge wrote the “Ancient Mariner,” and to present it to the 
nation as a memorial of the poet. In reply I am directed to thank 
you for the particulars, and to say that his Majesty has read them 
with much interest, and wishes the movement every success.— 
Yours truly, D. M. Prosrn.’ 


Professor Knight reported in detail his correspondence with 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie in reference tothe purchase of the cottage, 
to which he has promised to subscribe £200. The amount 
already contributed, along with what is promised prospectively 
by the ‘National Trust for the Preservation of Buildings of 
Historic Interest, &c.,’ and Mr. Carnegie’s gift, will be sufficient 
for the purchase of the Cottage but not for its upkeep; and for 
this purpose £200 additional is required. An appeal for this 
remainder-sum is now made to all lovers of English literature 
and of its great poets. It is hoped that some of those who have 
subscribed may add to what they have already given, and that 
the contributions of others will enable the promoters to realise 
the object they have aimedat. The following are the members of 
the Committee of Promoters :—The Earls of Lytton and Crewe, the 
Right Hon. James Bryce (English Ambassador at Washington), 
Sir Edward Fry, Mr. T. Herbert Warren (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford), Mr. Ernest Coleridge, Canons Rawnsley 
(of Crosthwaite) and Beeching (of Westminster), Mr. J. H. 
Etherington Smith (of the Inner Temple), Mr. George W. 
Prothero, the Rev. William Greswell, Mr. Andrew Lang (St. 
Andrews), the Master of Jesus College, Cambridge (in which 








Coleridge studied), the Rev. W. Upcott, Christ’s Hospital (in 
which Coleridge was educated), Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe 
Professor Mackail (Oxford), Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Edith 
Burman, and Professor Knight (hon. secretary). Subscriptions 
to the Fund should be sent to the treasurer, the Rev. William 
Greswell, Dodington Rectury, Bridgwater, Somerset.” 

[We sincerely hope that the extra £200 will speedily be 
raised, and so a fitting memorial preserved of the English 
poet whose verse possesses above all other the gift of natural 
magic. There is no such enchanter as Coleridge in our, or 
perbaps in any, literature.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CHURCH EXTENSION AT ALDERSHOT, 
[To tur Epitor oF tue “ Srectator,”’] 
Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that a sum of 
£38 5s. has resulted so far from the appeal you were kind 
enough to insert in the Spectator on behalf of church 
extension at Aldershot. Further sums would be most thank. 
fully received by the Rev. OC. E. Hoyle, The Vicarage, Alder. 
shot.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Eustace, Major-General, 
Manor Lodge, Aldershot. 





CHARLES WATERTON. 
[To tus Epiror or tar “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—In reference to your article on Waterton, the naturalist, 
in last week’s Spectator, in regard to his irritability, it may 
interest your readers to know how the late J. G. Wood, who 
worked under Waterton for some years, used to manage 
his master’s eccentricities. Whenever he wished to gain 
information about a bird or animal, which Waterton would 
never give readily, instead of asking the question direct, Wood 
used to refer to the specimen by a name he knew to be 
incorrect. This brought down a torrent of contempt and 
abuse on his head, but with the storm came the desired 
information, and much more than the questioner asked for, 
Waterton’s power of endurance and religious feeling, to which 
you refer, were shown in his pilgrimage to Rome, when he 
walked the last fourteen miles of the journey barefooted, 
with bleeding feet. His ingenuities for preserving his 
birds seemed inexhaustible. One of the most amusing for 
preserving bis game was that of placing dummy wooden 
pheasants, roosting in the trees, at the outskirts of the park, 
at which the neighbouring miners were “ potting” in the dusk, 
while the birds were being safely fed near the house at the 
other end of the estate. The Waterton family countenance 
must have been an exceptionally characteristic and lasting 
one, for the type of face survived for some three hundred 
years. In the dining-room of Deeping Waterton Hall, where 
his son Edmund lived, was a seventeenth-century portrait of 
one of his ancestors which might have done duty as the 
portrait of the then master of the house but for the dress, so 
exactly were the features alike in the living and dead faces. 
The Waterton pedigree is an exceptional one, going back in 
an unbroken line to Saxon times. Among its notable person- 
ages is Sir Thomas More, whose clock was still going in the 
hall at Deeping Waterton a few years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evtiot Stock. 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI. 

[To rar Eprtor or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—While thanking you for the appreciative notice of the 
above work in the Spectator of June 8th, may I correct one 
statement ? Notwithstanding a great moral change, Lewanika 
has never been converted to Christianity, nor bave “ many of 
his people,” but only a very few. I may add that Mr. Coillard’s 
work, “On the Threshold of Central Africa,” was first pub- 
lished, not in 1902, but in 1897.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. MackInTosu. 








THE CELTS AND THEIR ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE 
TO CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
[To Tus Eocror or THe “ Sercraroar.”)} 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. McClintock in last week's 
Spectator quotes from Tennyson that the Celt’s imagination 
“does not allow of his realizing the sufferings of poor dumb 
beasts.” Is it not a fact that the first Act of Parliament for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals was brought in and carried 
into law by the exertions of one Richard Martin, a Galway 
Irishman, “in spite of considerable opposition from such 
men as Canning and Peel” (see “Dictionary of National 
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Biography,” Vol. XXXVI, p. 293)? I believe, also, that he 
was one of the founders of the Royal Society for the Pre- 


yention of Cruelty to Animals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. F. Monraaur, 


Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





PIGEON NO. RP/N—1906/4028. 
[To tus Eprron or tus “Sprecraror.”] 
Srr,—A homing pigeon markedon ring on leg RP/N—1906/4028 
settled on the house and was enticed inside and caught this 
afternoon. I sball be glad if you will kindly help towards 
discovery of the owner.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
H. W. Kemste. 
Knock, Isleornsay, Isle-of-Skye, N.B., June 11th. 
[PIGEON NO. 518Q.—The address of our correspondent was 
inadvertently given last week as 5 Heath Bank Road, Birmingham. 
It should have been 5 Heath Bank Road, Birkenhead. ] 





TORY MEMORIES. 
[To Tue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In your very friendly notice of my book bearing the 
above title in last week’s Spectator there is one slight misstate- 
ment which, perhaps, it may be as well to correct. The writer 
of the letter about Free-trade with the Colonies was not Lord 
Salisbury, but Sir Stafford Northcote. I knew Crabbe pretty 
well at one time, but it is long since I read him, and none eof 
the characters you mention dwell in my memory. Those intro- 
duced in “ Our Village” were all personal acquaintances, and 
not suggested by anything outside. About the old-fashioned 
clergy 1 was only quoting Frvude.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
T. E. Kessen. 





THE LATE MR. LECKY. 
(To Tie Eptron or Tus “Sescraron,”] 
Srr,—Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky would feel very much obliged if 
those who possess any letters from the late Mr. Lecky, which 
might be of use for a memoir, would kindly forward them to 
her, addressed to 38 Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W. They 
will be returned in due course.—We are, Sir, &c., 

LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co, 
89 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





“SYCOPHANT”—A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Epvrror or tras “Srecraror.” | 
S1r,—I find that in my letter of June 8th my memory played me 
false in attributing to Professor Skeat a derivation of sycophantes, 
which I must have read elsewhere, and am now unable, in the 
absence of books, to identify. Professor Skeat maintains the 
traditional explanation,—an informer against importers of figs 
from Attica or robbers of sacred fig-trees; but he allows, with 
Liddell and Scott, that there is no trace of the primitive sense in 
any Greek author. It seems to me highly improbable that there 
should not be even an allusion to the original meaning; and I 
would throw out for what it is worth a conjecture which at any 
rate is not open to the same objection. Theocritus, I think, uses 
cixwa &vdpes for men as rotten as the wood of the fig-tree, or, as 
we should phrase it, men not worth a fig. May not sycophantes 
have been the colloquialism for a rotten informer? This would 
be a case of Greek slang with a vengeance. Might not the 
coiner of such a word be appropriately dubbed a classical 
slangster ?—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A. ToLLeMacar. 
Hotel Moorlands, Hindhead. 





MR. MARKS AND THE KENT COUNTY BRANCH 
OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE. 
We have been asked to publish the following correspon- 


dence :— 
“73, Eaton Square, S.W., 7 June, 1907. 


Mr. Henry Trompson, Organising Secretary, Ashford, Kent. 


Dear S1r,—In reply to your letter reminding me that my 
annual subscription to ‘Monthly Notes on Tariff Reform’ is now 
due, I have to call your attention to the recent action of the 
Kent County Branch of the Tariff Reform League in inviting Mr. 
Marks to address a meeting at Deal on Empire Day in company 
with the late Home Secretary, Mr. Akers-Douglas. I enclose a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ A Justification of the Letter Addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons’ which correctly sets forth 
Mr. Marks’ record, and shows him unfit to associate with those 
who are careful of the honour of public life. The present attitude 
of your branch towards Mr. Marks is so contrary to the standard 
of honour set up by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain that until I receive 
4m assurance that your committee require Mr. Marks, as a con- 
dition of his membership, to disprove to their satisfaction tho 
statements made in this pamphlet I must decline to continue my 
membership. I propose to publish this letter with your reply.— 
I am, yours faithfully, FB. E. McCormicx-Goopuarr.” 





“ Ashford, Kent, 10—vi.—1907. 
F, E. McCormick-Goopnart, Esq. 

Dear Srr,—Your favour of the 7th instant to hand with very 
many thauks. In accordange with your desire, I have duly 
removed your name from the illustrious roll of Vice-Presidents 
of the Kent County Branch of the Tariff Reform League.— With 
compliments, I am your obedient servant, 

Henry Tompson.” 

[We congratulate Mr. McCormick-Goodhart on his deter- 
mination to compel the members of his party in Kent—Mr. 
McCormick-Goodhart is a Tariff Reformer—to realise what 
they are doing in lending their countenance to Mr. Marks. 
We are confident that Mr. McCormick-Goodhart will have the 
sympathy of the great majority of Tariff Reformers through- 
out Britain in his plucky fight against influences which, if 
they are allowed to prevail, must in the end destroy the honour 
and integrity of our public life. We trust, however, that such 
sympathy will not be of a silent kind. If every Tariff 
Reformer who agrees with Mr. McCormick-Goodhart, and 
who was proud of the standard set up by Mr. Chamberlain in 
this matter, would put himself in communication with Mr. 
McCormick-Goodhart with a view to making representations 
at the headquarters of the Tariff Reform League, we cannot 
doubt that the central body would realise the need for 
taking action.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


ODE TO DISCORD. 

Hence, loathéd Melody, whose name recalls 
The mellow fluting of the nightingale 

In some sequestered vale, 

The murmur of the stream 

Heard in a dream, 
Or drowsy plash of distant waterfalls. 
But thou, diyine Cacophony, assume 
Thy rightful overlordship in her room, 
And with Percussion’s stimulating aid 
Expel the heavenly but no longer youthful maid. 


Bestir ye, minions of the goddess new, 
And pay her homage due. 
First let the gong’s reverberating clang 
With clash of shivering metal 
Inaugurate the reign of Sturm und Drang. 
Let drums (bass, side, and kettle) 
Add to the general welter, and conspire 
To set our senses furiously on fire. 
Noise, yet more noise, I say. Ye trumpets, blare 
In unrelated keys and rend the affrighted air. 
Nor let the shrieking piccolo refrain 
To pierce the midmost marrow of the brain. 
Bleat, cornets, bleat, and let the loud bassoon 
Bay like a bloodhound at an azure moon. 
Last, with stentorian roar, 
To consummate our musical Majuba, 
Let the profound bass tuba 
Emit one long and Brobdingnagian snore, 


Ye demons of unrest, your efforts spare, 
The ancient fane that stood four-square 
For thrice an hundred years 
Crashes about our ears. 
No more shall Music’s votaries endure 
The stream of sound that flows 
Monotonously pure 
From a crystalline source to an insipid close. 
Beethoven is sped, 
His works are dead, 
Or merely minister to our postprandial slumbers, 
Wagner has reached the limbo of back numbers. 
But we, blithe anarchs of a hustling era, 
With rapture unalloyed, 
Pursue amain the strenuous Chimaera 
That boometh in the void. 
We, scorning beauty as a snare insidious, 
Salute the abnormal and acclaim the hideous, 
With pious ululations ushering in 
The unassailed dominion of unbridled din. 
oO. L. G. 
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BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR RALEIGH’S “SHAKESPEARE.”* 
Tue writer of this happy volume has the art of forgetting 
that he isa Professor. He does not address us ex cathedra, 
but familiarly, and, as it were, from an armchair> Here and 
there a paragraph conveys that sense of literary effort which 
deadens intimacy, but the writer, though often witty and 
eloquent, is for the most part easy, natural, and unaffected. 
And assuredly that is the style his subject demands. When 
Johnson was criticising A Midsummer Night's Dream he never 
knew, says Heine, why his nose tickled so, being unaware that, 
while he was penning Ciceronian antitheses, Queen Mab was 
“performing the funniest pirouettes” upon it; and un- 
doubtedly Shakespeare repudiates all formal phrase-making. 
Learned remarks about ethics or psychology, about the truth 
of history or the canons of Aristotle, affect him not at all. He 
is a friend of the hearth and of the home, whose character we 
neither analyse nor appraise, because we know him too well, 
have laughed with him, wept with him, and explored all life, 
thought, and being in his company. Moreover, he is too big 
for criticism. It is possible, no doubt, to estimate a 
particular play in critical scales, but it would need the 
balance of the Homeric Zeus to weigh Shakespeare 
as a whole. The writer who ventures to judge him 
passes sentence on himself, while the best essayist can 
only tell his readers something about the outward man, 
about his life, the books he read, or the world he lived in; and 
then, with fine and discriminating suggestion, indicate how 
and where in the poet’s actual writings they may come toa 
living knowledge of his true and inner self. And this is 
exactly what Professor Raleigh does. He makes it his first 
business to give, as far as it is known, a vivid sketch of Shake- 
speare’s life, and above all of his surroundings. For no man 
ever built the aery fabric of thought on more solid foundations 
of observed fact than Shakespeare. He saw everything and 
forgot nothing. He noted every passing form of human life 
with the same unerring sight and unfailing memory with 
which Turner marked every movement of a wave or every 
changing colour in a sunset. From books, indeed, and still 
more from popular songs, ballads, and romances, he borrowed 
much, filching a story here and a phrase there, while North’s 
Plutarch he plundered wholesale. But— 

“ Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books ” ; 

and, being certainly no “ plodder,” he found his true material 
in the living world around him. If he learned but little Latin 
at Stratford School, he learned at least to draw schoolmasters ; 
with the town watchman, with vagabond pedlars, and with 
every troupe of strolling players his familiarity was complete, 
while his knowledge of “ the lore of field sports” would, it is 
said, “have done credit to an old huntsman.” And when he came 
to London his plays tell best how much he found there. “ It 
was an age,” says Professor Raleigh, “ of glitter and pageantry, 
of squalor and wickedness, of the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life—an age of prodigality, adventure, bravery, and 
excess.” Never in English history was thought more active, 
life more vigorous, or the outward scene more varied, and the 
mind of Shakespeare took impressions from it all. He talked 
with tapsters at the ‘Boar's Head’ and sea-captains at 
the ‘Elephant’; supped at the ‘Mermaid’ gloriously with the 
wits; watched the douce, sober tradesfolk and the gay, ruffling 
gallants in the streets ; took full toll of all he saw or heard of 
the men who “singed the King of Spain’s beard”; and when 
he played at Court had an equal eye for solemn states- 
men and vivacious Maids of Honour. All this is set out 
in this volume with graphic vigour, and, though there is 
much it cannot teach, it does help us in part to understand 
how Shakespeare came to be what he is. To Heine, indeed, 
the ‘miracle of his being an Englishman is only explicable 
from the fact that the England of Elizabeth differed 
wholly from the England that has existed since. That he 
could have written his plays in modern London he holds to be 
inconceivable, and the remark is, at least in part, true. The 
grey monotony of modern life hardly lends itself to the 
creation of immortal plays, and still less, we think, the 
barbaric splendour of the modern stage. 
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For Shakespeare had the fortune to be born not only when 
life was full and vigorous, but also when, though there was 
much acting, there was happily no theatre. “The Globe” 
was only built in 1599, when he was thirty-five, and in it the 
stage was unroofed, open to the light of day, adorned with no 
scenery, and only having at the back “a wooden erection with 
some kind of tapestry,” which served either for “Julict’s 
tomb, the canopy of Desdemona’s bed, or the hovel of poor 
Tom in Lear.” The “waggons” of Thespis or the “humble 
boards” which satisfied Aeschylus were hardly ruder than 
the stage of Shakespeare, and it is to this fact assuredly 
that we owe much of his greatness. He had to appeal 
less to the eyes than to the imagination. He had to create 
his own background and his own environment, and, being 
compelled to do so, did it. He sets you at once just where 
he would have you, and makes the sun shine or the storm raye 
with no other machinery than his own words. Take up his 
volume, and you are at once transported. You feel the “shrewd 
bite” of the air on the battlements of Elsinore, and the clock 
strikes midnight; you stand upon the blasted beath and 
shudder at the hurly-burly; or, again, through golden 
gates you pass into that enchanted garden where Comedy 
holds her revels in a “rainbow world.” The modern play- 
wright is the creature of the stage, but Shakespeare was 
independent of it. And as it is with his scenery, so it is with 
his characters. They are of the stage, but they are not con- 
fined to it. Rather they live, move, and act wherever there is 
a seeing mind. The happy lunatic who spent his days “in an 
empty theatre,” where 


“ Great characters on shadowy boards appeared, 

While he looked on and listened, clapped and cheered,” 
lives again in every reader of the great plays. Shakespeare is 
far less a dramatist than a poet, whose business it is to be “a 
maker” or “creator.” Give him the poorest outline of a 
story, and he will people it with men and women who are 
wholly real, but who are unencumbered with mortal bodies, 
The figures which strut the stage and wear wigs are not they, 
but counterfeits of them. No one, for instance, ever saw the 
real Hamlet behind the footlights. He sees an image which, 
as Plato would say, reminds him of reality, but is different 
from it. The actor “plays” or “represents” Hamlet; he 
endeavours to be him, but falls short; and the interest consists 
in seeing how near the mimic Hamlet is to the real one whom 
we know. Minor characters may indeed sometimes gain by 
being embodied, for they “ have no full independent existence,” 
and “only just enough vitality to enable them to play their 
allotted part”; but when Shakespeare puts forth his true life- 
giving power his creations transcend the limits of the stage. 
The poet has more to say than the play has room for. His 
speech must at times be so pregnant that, amid the hurry of 
action, the ear cannot apprehend it fully, and his thought 
so rapid that the nimblest wit cannot keep pace with it; while 
the actor, though he can never fulfil, may sometimes ruin his 
meaning. When Fechter “took up a toilet-glass and gazing 
therein on the image of his bronzed face” repeated the 
lines :— 

“It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars; 
It is the cause” ; 

or when Garrick wrote and delivered a dying speech for 
Macbeth, probably most of the spectators were pleased; but 
such things may well, as Professor Raleigh puts it, “make 
every lover of Shakespeare willing, as far as the great 
tragedies are concerned, to forswear the theatre altogether.” 

Doubtless those who urge that “a bare stage” is a help 
rather than a hindrance to dramatic genius, or who even, a8 
Professor Raleigh does, deprecate the substitution of actresses 
for “boy-players,” because they “bring into the plays a 
realism and robust emotion which sometimes obscure the 
sheer poetic value of the author's conception,” will find few 
supporters. Theatre-goers prefer sight-seeing and “robust 
emotions” to the finer effects of poetic imagination. None 
the less, until the Greek tragedians and Shakespeare are ou%- 
matched, it may fairly be maintained that great dramatic 
power and great simplicity in the mode of dramatic presenta- 
tion do, somehow, go together. Such a view appeals perhaps 
chiefly to the student and the recluse; but it is worthy 
also of more general attention than it receives. It is 
for that reason that we have ventured, very tentatively, 
to dwell on it, rather than to refer to many other pointe 
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which this volume suggests. The reader, however, will 


find in it everywhere much that delights, and even 
fascinates. The two pages (23, 24), for instance, devoted to 
Shakespeare's style are a model at once of good English 
and sound judgment. The criticism, too, of individual 
plays and characters is lively and penetrating, but happily 
always undogmatic. It may provoke disagreement—for 
who agrees wholly with anybody on such a subject >—but 
it never causes offence. Once, and once only, does the 
Professor forget himself by learnedly putting his readers to 
an open shame. In discussing Shakespeare's frequent use of 
proverbs he suddenly asks these questions:—“ Who said 
‘ Blessing of your heart, you brew good ale’? What dramatic 
situations suggested the following—‘ Still swine eats all the 
draff’; ‘God sends a curst cow short horns’; ‘ You have the 
grace of God, Sir, and he hath enough’; ‘Then must I from 
the smoke into the smother’; ‘ Black men are pearls in ladies’ 
eyes.” Even Calverley when he set his examination-paper in 
Pickwick was never more cruel than this, and such a quotation 
may fitly give even a critic pause. 





THE INTERPRETING OF RUSSIA.* 

From whatever political point of view we may consider it, 
there are few more important developments of public interest 
in recent years than the notable increase of serious works 
written by our fellow-countrymen about foreign countries. 
Wallace, Bodley, Bolton King, and others represent a whole 
tendency of British thought and work; and perhaps the 
British mind is peculiarly well qualified for this kind of study. 
On no subject was such work more needed than on Russia. But 
in this case the gap to be bridged was so great that nothing 
short of the widest information, the liveliest intelligence, and 
the broadest powers of imagination and sympathy could 
satisfy the claims of the subject. Russia needs a vates 
sacer',—an inspired interpreter. 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s book, which is a reprint of letters 
written to the Morning Post, opens, as is proper, with a 
modest disclaimer. And one of his critics has asked, not only 
why the letters were reprinted, but why they were ever written 
atall. To this question we find the simplest answer. In no 
book which deals with the last few years of Russian history is 
the inspiration of the interpreter so manifest, and none that 
we know, whether in English or in Russian, contains such 
admirable material for the study of Russian public opinion 
during one of the most momentous years of Russian 
history. 

Mr. Baring starts with an intimate knowledge of the 
Russian language, and with a lively and ever-developing 
understanding of Russian human nature. Russian thought 
has so intimate a connexion with the best literature of Europe 
that only the elect of culture can hold their own in this 
atmosphere ; and in this respect again Mr. Baring does honour 
tous. The style in which he writes is not merely such as to 
give distinction to any subject: it has a peculiar kinship to 
the classic simplicity which marks Russian literature and all 
the best of Russian conversation. Without any apparent 
effort, his imagination seems to concentrate itself on the task 
of picturing this many -toned world. 

All this will be sufficiently clear to those of Mr. Baring’s 
readers who know anything about Russia, and—such is the 
fascination of the book—to many who do not. But to those 
few who may happen to have closely followed many of the 
events which Mr. Baring describes, both inside or outside 
the Duma, and to whom the personalities, real and typical, 
with which he deals have been the staple of each day's fresh 
interest, the most striking characteristic of the book will be 
the species of second-sight with which he again and again 
hits off the meaning of the moods of the moment. In its bare 
and perfect simplicity it often suggests the cartoons of Tenniel. 
It is not too much to say that not one of the actors or 
onlookers in the great drama—and the present reviewer has 
often conversed with very many of them—had a more 
immediate or exact conception of what each day’s doings or 
each day’s chance words really meant. Mr. Baring has 
courageously left all his mistakes standing; he can afford to 
do so; in fact, they even add to the value of his record, for in 
most cases they were shared by the most intelligent opinion 
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of the moment; but time and again he sees right past the 
confusion of voices which is all round him. From Mr. 
Baring’s book we can reconstruct practically the whole 
picture of the events which he describes. To do this will 
perhaps be the best way of showing the value of the book :— 


“The ‘Funeral March’ has nothing defiant in it; but it is one 
of those tunes which, when sung by a multitude, make one’s flesh 
creep; it is commonplace if you will; and it expresses—as it were 
by accident—the commonplaceness of all that is determined and 
unflinching, mingled with an accent of weary pathos..... . 
seemed to hear ‘the tramping of innumerable armies.’ 
(November 2nd, 1905.) 

“It seems to me that the Liberals by their action are in danger 
of creating a party of reaction. For the so-called ‘reactionary 
party’ did not up to the present moment exist. That is to say 
there was practically nobody of any importance who wished to 
revert to the state of things before the Constitution.”— 
(November 14th.) 

“Nothing will prevent me from believing that it must be 
possible to ascertain whether you are firing at a hospital, which 
is in one of the big streets of the town, or not.”—(January Ist, 
1906.) 

“The situation [of the Russian people] seems to me to resemble 
that of a man who for years has been kept on the verge of starva- 
tion and is suddenly given champagne (liberty of the Press) and 
is promised a fixed and daily system of meals, consisting of 
wholesome food (Parliament).”—(January 1st.) 

“Tt is rare to find in Russia an Englishman who sympathises 
with the revolutionaries.”—(January 6th.) 

“All this repression seems to me utterly futile.”—(January 14th.) 

“One radical change would make all the difference in the world, 
and that would be the introduction of the system of responsi- 
bility.”—(January 20th.) 

“* Absolute Princes,’ Dr. Johnson said,‘ seldom do any harm, 
but those who are governed by them are governed by chance.’”— 
(February 4th.) 

“What his [Count Witte’s] supporters say I do not know, 
because I have never seen one in the flesh.”—(March 11th.) 

“It was pointed out that possibly many of the Cadets had not 
received their voting cards either, but that they had taken the 
trouble to go and fetch them.”—(April 8th.) 

“Three years ago a revolution seemed to be an impossibility in 
Russia. The Government have almost succeeded in making the 
reverse an improbability.”—(April 22nd.) 

“If we look at the [agrarian] question from the point of view 
of the peasants, the relief which they would obtain by wholesale 
expropriation would only be of a temporary nature.” —(April 29th.) 


“Count Witte’s task was to get to the Duma somehow or other, 
to keep things going until the Duma should meet, without a 
general breakdown. This task he accomplished, and he has 
managed to get a foreign loan into the bargain.”—(May 7th.) 

“In the middle classes people have lost all moral sense with 
regard to these outrages [i.e the terrorist murders].”— 
(May 7th.) 

“ What struck me most in the speeches I heard [in the first 
Duma] was the naturalness of their tone, and the absence of 
declamatory emphasis.”—(May 14th.)——“ The conduct of the 
meeting [of the Cadets in Moscow] and the character of the 
speeches were exactly on the level of the best political meetings 
in other countries.”—(May 14th.) “Russians have a peculiar 
talent for listening to public speaking.”—(May 18th.) “Tho 
sittings of the Duma are like a meeting of acquaintances in a club 
or a café.”—(May 23rd.) ——“ Considering the intense bitterness 
of feeling created by the action of the Emperor the 
behaviour of the Duma was miraculous in its good sense and 
moderation.”—(May 23rd.) 

“One wondered, if these were the views of the Government, 
why it had taken the trouble to convene a Parliament. .... . 
Their ideal seems to be Parliamentary institutions and autocratic 
Government.”—(May 27th.) 

“[Mr. Rodichev is] a rhetorical speaker, rather like a rocket, 
sometimes bursting into stars, at others falling flat like a stick.” 

“ When one reads the telegrams [of reactionaries demanding 
the dissolution of the Duma] one is convinced that they cannot 
represent a widely-spread opinion.”—(June 16th.) 

“Tl n’eut que des velléités, des répugnances. Il céda tour A 
tour, sans plan, sans dessein quelconque, aux influences qui 
Yentouraient, & l’influence de la reine, du Comte d’Artois, de 
Necker il vécit au jour le jour, disant oui, disant non, 
selon que le conseiller du moment était plus importun et plus 
pressant.”—(July 6th.) 

“ While admitting to the full that it [terrorism] is deplorable, 
how can one expect it to diminish as long as the Government 
continues to condone guilty officials, or only punishes them in a 
ludicrously inadequate manner.”—(July 6th.) 

“Ho [a Russian peasant] thought that all ideas of religion and 
God as taught to the Russian people were part of a great official 
lie.”—(July 11th.) 

“When a Duma was asked for, the thing meant was a 
Responsible Government. It is over this question of respon- 
sibility that the whole struggle is being carried on.”—(July 12th.) 
——“ People like Professor Miliukov, MM. Nabokov, Kokoshkin, 
Muromtseff, and Petrazhitski have shown themselves not only to 
be men with brains, but to possess political capacity and tactical 
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ability of no mean order.”—(July 19th.)——“ At the root of the 
whole matter there is a t misunderstanding between the 
Crown and the Duma. It is based on the supposition that the 
Duma is not representative, and that the revolution is an artificial 
thing.”—(July 19th.)——“ No Ministry, even were it composed of 

niuses, and no Duma, even were it composed of angels, would 

of the slightest avail until it was settled whether or no there 
were to be a new régime in Russia.”—(July 25th.) 

“If the [next] elections are carried out fairly it tan safely be 
predicted that the majority will be ultra-Radical. But I suppose 
this time those steps will be taken which the present Ministry so 
bitterly accuse Count Witte of having omitted to take, the steps 
to ‘arrange’ the elections, which we are told...... the 
Government always takes in England.”—(July 25th.) 

“ Everybody is agreed that their action [that of the ex-Members 
at Viborg) is a fatal mistake, since they have no means of having 
any such measures carried out.”—(July 25th.) 

“The mistake of would-be reformers has always consisted in 
their not understanding that social reforms are impossible unless 
they are preceded by political reforms.”—(August 1st.) 


To make all these extracts is not by any means to plunder 
the book, for there are whole sides of it with which space 
forbids us to deal. Amongst other things, Mr. Baring is one 
of the few persons in this country or in Russia who can talk 
on level terms with a peasant, and he has in him that sense 
which can interpret to him the very real beauty of the scenery 
of this great flat country. 





THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR.* 

Mr. Kitson bas made some discoveries about the life of the 
great explorer, Captain Cook, which are well worth the trouble 
he has expended on them, and they leave the voyages neither 
less nor more fascinating than they were before. It is an old 
story in the making of biographies that some one Life gets 
itself accepted as authentic, and however much subsequent 
biographers may embroider upon it, they do not think of 
disputing it. In the case of Captain Cook’s biographies this 
function has been performed by the work of Dr. Kippis,—a 
book equipped with pictures drawn by members of Cook’s 
expeditions, with which most of us have been familiar from 
our childhood. Prompted by curiosity, Mr. Kitson tried one 
day to verify one of Dr. Kippis’s statements, and found that it 
was quite untrue. The next step for an industrious mind like 
Mr. Kitson’s was clear,—to assume nothing, but start from 
the beginning again, consult all the authorities, and publish 
the result. It is certainly very strange that in former bio- 
graphies so little use was made of the Admiralty papers. 
These give a. methodical and minute record of the voyages, yet 
the earlier biographers seem to have employed them only for 
occasional reference. The biographer who, so to speak, 
throws aside the old charts and starts on a voyage of 
discovery for himself is really very much in the position 
of a Cook. Not all biographical explorers have the coolness 
of head which distinguished Captain Cook at the most 
brilliant moments of his geographical discoveries; they 
are in danger of becoming “exalted” and too intolerant of 
insignificant blunders in other biographies. They lose their 
sense of proportion, and expend unnecessary scorn on some 
writer who, let us say, mistook the second-cousin of the hero 
for his first-cousin. As though the relationship were really 
important! The hero almost certainly would not have made 
so much fuss about it himself. In his preface Mr. Kitson 
regrets that this book has not been written by “abler and 
more practised hands”; but at all events his own are able 
and practised enough to nail to the counter many mistakes 
that no one else had thought of discovering. After all, a 
certain loss of proportion is a most encouraging symptom; 
it means that research has been so enthusiastic that it is 
impatient of inaccuracies, even in the hundredth degree. 
When we observe it in Mr. Kitson we rather like it than 
otherwise. 

Mr. Kitson finds it “ inconceivable” that Sir Hugh Palliser, 
who was a friend of Cook, could have made the statements 
attributed to him by Dr. Kippis. One statement made by 
Sir Hugh Palliser (according to Dr. Kippis) which has 
remained in our memory was that Cook drew a chart of the 
St. Lawrence River during the operations before Quebec which 
was thought simply astonishing, Palliser having reason to 
believe that Cook had scarcely ever used a pencil. Confusion 
in a case like this is easily understood. Cook was the son of 
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an agricultural labourer, and had had very little “schooling” 
But he taught himself, and his bent for mathematics enabled 
him to become a surveyor of such genius that even to-day 
sailors marvel at the accuracy of his work in seas he scarcely 
knew. The fact, however, that he was a labourer’s son andj 
had had little education would fix itself in men’s minds— 
exactly the same thing would happen again to-day—and gossip 
would concern itself almost exclusively with the astonishing 
results that came from the inadequate means. We think it 
quite conceivable, in a word, that Palliser said what Kippis 
attributed to him. Palliser when insisting on the inadequacy 
of the means was only paying the highest possible compli. 
ment to Cook. So great was the progress Cook made that 
when he was given the command of the expedition to 
observe the Transit of Venus in 1768 he was obviously chosen 
as a man of science as well as a skilful navigator. We should 
be utterly mistaken if we regarded him as simply a bold spirit 
who owed all to his fearlessness. In the best sense he was 
cool, calculating, deliberate. When as a young man he was 
offered the command of a ship in the merchant company in 
which he had worked his way up from apprenticeship, he 
refused it. He saw the opportunities the Navy offered, 
but in order to profit by them he had to enlist as an 
ordinary seaman, An act like that is not inspired by mere 
unfeeling bravery. It might have been the act of a 
madman, of course, but Cook was not mad by any means, 
His great achievement in the eyes of his contemporaries must 
have been that he disproved the existence of the fabled Great 
Southern Continent. He disproved it by sailing round the 
three islands of New Zealand. To-day we should say that his 
greatest service to the sum of human knowledge was the 
extent and brilliant accuracy of his observations in the 
Pacific. The present writer once coasted round New Zealand 
and, as it were, ticked off the events in Kippis’s Life of Cook 
by the names of the bays and capes, so many of which were 
descriptive of particular events and moral crises in Cook's 
voyages. It makes the blood of a sailor run cold now to think 
of the perils Cook faced in those uncharted seas. He had 
some narrow escapes, and there are few things in the history 
of exploration more thrilling than the simple account of how 
the ‘ Endeavour’ struck on the reef off Queensland, how the 
water gained on the pumps, how the leak was “ fothered,” how 
the ship was beached for repairs, and how subsequently, 
lolling helplessly off the Great Barrier and drifting nearer 
and nearer to where the mountainous swell thundered into 
foam on the wall of rock, she again nearly came to disaster. 
The ‘Endeavour’ sailed hundreds of miles before she was 
docked and repaired properly at Batavia :— 

“ Meanwhile the ship had been hove down, and it was found to 

be in a far worse condition than had been expected. ‘Two planks 
and a half were found to have been rasped down by the rocks to 
the thickness of not more than one-eighth of an inch for a length 
of some six feet, ‘and here the worms had made their way quite 
into the timbers, so that it was a matter of surprise to every one 
who saw her bottom, how we have kept her above water, and yet 
in this condition we had sailed some hundreds of Leagues in as 
dangerous a navigation as in any part of the world, happy in 
being ignorant of the continual danger we were in.’” 
Mr. Kitson is the first of Cook’s biographers to recognise 
fully the astonishing success of the measures he took against 
scurvy. During a voyage which lasted three years he lost 
only one man,—a “ bill of health” unparalleled in those days. 
Cook’s humour and sense in dealing with the difficult problem 
of dieting his men come out well in this passage written by 
himself about the use of “sour kraute ” :— 

“The men at first would not eat it, until I put it in practice—a 
method I never once knew to fail with seamen—and this was to 
have some of it dressed every day for the Cabin Table, and per- 
mitted all the officers, without exception, to make use of it, and 
left it to the option of the men either to take as much as they 
pleased, or none at all; but this practice was not continued above 
a week before I found [it] necessary to put every one on board toan 
allowance, for such are the Tempers and Disposition of seamen in 
general, that whatever you give them out of the common way, 
although it be ever so much for their good, it will not go down, 
and you will hear nothing but murmurings against the man that 
first invented it, but the moment they see their superiors set & 
value upon it, it becomes the finest stuff in the world, and the 
inventor is an honest fellow.” 

Hayley, the poet, wrote of “mild Cook”; but the adjective 
gives us quite a wrong picture of the man. He was rather 
reasonable and diplomatic. He achieved the same discipline 
as was achieved by the most successful martinets; yet no one 
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ever thought of calling bim a martinet. He was patient and 
bumane in his relations with the natives. Finally, he was the 
most resourceful type of British sailor, because he had his 
early training in the North Sea. That is the scene of the 
continuous labour and difficulty which exact quickness and 
handiness. The owner of a racing yacht once said to the 

resent writer that he never thought of picking his crews from 
anywhere but the East Coast of England. This may involve 
perhaps an overfine distinction; but at all events no coast 
produces finer sailors, and even the East Coast never produced 
a finer than James Cook. 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S “APOLOGIA.”® 
Mr. Freperic Harrison’s apologia is like Cardinal 
Newman's in one respect,—that its strength lies in its 
sincerity, and not in its arguments. From each writer's 
history of his religious career we can understand what sort 
of man the pilgrim is; but in neither case is there much 
temptation to follow in his steps. Mr. Harrison begins by 
sketching the Christianity in which he was reared, and on 
which, when reason developed, he turned his back, evidently 
under the impression that what he so justly despises is the 
faith of the saints, or at least the faith of most orthodox 
Christians. But is it? Take, for example, Mr. Harrison’s 
description of Christian prayer :— 

“When we reflect what Christians conceive their Maker to be 

—the Ineffable Majesty which has created the Infinite Universe— 
when we think that each of us is but an infinitesimal mite, on one 
of the minor satellites that whirl round one of the smaller of the 
thirty millions of suns—when we hear this mite asking the 
Almighty to suspend in its favour the laws of life and death; of 
sunshine and rain; it may be, to help it draw a lucky number in 
the ballot; to win a prize in a lottery; or to ruin a rival—the 
moral basis of ordinary prayer becomes too horrible, too grotesque 
to be endured.” 
One wonders what Mr. Harrison's experience can have been 
if this is his conception of “ordinary prayer.” He tells us 
that “the vast percentage of actual prayers are almost as 
childish—some of them as odious—as the prayers howled 
forth by African savages or Asiatic fanatics.” How can he 
know? Inthe Church of England, at any rate, where the 
Book of Common Prayer exhibits the norm of devotion, this 
African and Asiatic element must be unusual. But the whole 
passage we have quoted is a good example of Mr. Harrison’s 
loose way of writing. He begins by calling man a “ mite,” 
which he is not. He goes on to contrast him in bulk with 
the material universe, a consideration to which Pascal long 
ago supplied the sufficient answer: ‘“ Man is a reed, but a reed 
which thinks.” He then characterises Christian prayer as a 
demand for the suspension of the divine laws. But if the 
Lord’s Prayer is to be reckoned as the type of Christian 
prayer, as it certainly must be, this characterisation is almost 
grotesquely inappropriate. If Christians pray for life or 
death, for rain or sunshine, it is usually with the clause “ if 
it be possible”; and even if not, how is a prayer for recovery 
a prayer for the suspension of “the laws of life and death” ? 
What are “the laws of life and death”? Mr. Harrison's 
rhetoric has run away with him. Against the charge of 
praying “to win a prize or to ruin a rival” we do not care 
even to defend ourselves. 

This indifference to facts is characteristic of the whole 
book; it marks both Mr. Harrison's criticism of Christianity 
and his defence of his own creed. It is especially conspicuous 
in the critique upon Essays and Reviews, the most interesting 
of the many reprinted papers in the volume. Take, 
for example, the view here expressed of the Bible. Mr. 
Harrison tells us in his autobiography that he has always 
loved the Bible “as a book to read.” He says nothing about 
any corresponding affection for the Koran or the Indian sacred 
books. But as soon us he begins to theorise, the incom- 
mensurableness between them and the Bible, of which as a 
reader he is conscious, drops out of sight; and he piles up sen- 
tences of this sort :—“ Were not the Egyptians as much as the 
Jews ‘ pioneers in civilisation’? Are Confucius and the infinite 
millions who have lived and died under his dispensation drops 
in the ocean of humanity 2 Did Buddbism do nothing for the 
principle of purity, or was Mohammed a feeble teacher of the 
idea of monotheism ?...... The stupendous theocracies of the 
past and the present, the countless masses who have been and 
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are held together in the faith of Islam, the infinite myriads of 
Buddhist societies, the polytheistic and fetichist races sown 
broadcast over the whole earth, each have their great prophete, 
play their part in the destiny of the race, and form real 
elements of its life.” It is a little pathetic that Mr. Harrison, 
who has prophesied in the name of science all his life, should 
never have succeeded in grasping the fundamental principle 
of all science, that a theory is useless which does not take 
account of all the facts. His rough-and-ready way of settling 
the problem of the “inspiration” of Scripture—which the 
Church herself has never been reckless enough to define—takes 
account of what is common to all religious books, and ignores 
what is peculiar to those of the Jewish people. ‘The Bible,” 
he says, ‘can hold its place either by a Divine sanction, or 
by glaring injustice to the other writings of mankind. The 
question is not whether, stripped of that sanction, it is worth- 
less, but whether other books are not equally valuable.” That 
question Mr. Harrison would settle by an appeal to abstract 
reason. The world has settled it by an appeal to facts. 
Professor Max Miller's library of “sacred books” sleeps on 
the topmost shelf ; the Bible is still read with delight by Mr. 
Harrison and other beings in the van of civilisation. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. 

When we turn from Mr. Harrison's criticism to his con- 
struction, we are still in the same abstract region. Facts are 
still held of no account. We are called upon to devote our- 
selves to “the vast Human whole,” which, being interpreted, 
turns out to be no whole at all, but a mere arithmetical 
aggregate of the race, past, present, and future,—“ what never 
Was nor no man ever saw,” or skall see. On Mr. Harrison’# 
theory, there is no such fact as “‘ Humanity”; there is nothing 
but a succession of races out of which, by and by, it is to be 
hoped the perfect animal may at last be produced. But why 
we should take any interest in the efforts of Nature to go one 
better than ourselves Mr. Harrison does not tell us. He 
prefers to juggle with such terms as “the collective destiny 
of men,” which still retain some Christian colouring. Mr. 
Harrison's reading of the Bible may still, we hope, one day 
convince him that the true “religion of humanity” is that 
which St. Paul preaches in his letter to the Ephesian Church, 
when he tells of the purpose of God “that in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times He might gather together in one all 
things in Christ.” Mr. Harrison believes that the idea of 
mankind as “a colossal man possessing life, growth, and 
mind” is a Positivist conception; it is, as an_ historical 
fact, purely Christian, and it is only credible on the Christian 
hypothesis. 





NOVELS. 


THE CALL® 

Mr. Desmonp CoxKE made a most prosperous start in fiction 
with his excellent school story, The Bending of a Twig, and 
followed it up with an ingenious and suggestive study of 
University life. Difficult as it is to succeed in these two 
cognate but widely differing spheres, that achievement by no 
means guarantees success on a larger canvas. School and 
University stories are inevitably built up in the main on actual 
reminiscence, and afford less scope for the exercise of the 
transmuting faculty without which the novelist never emerges 
from the ranks of the faithful photographers into those of the 
creative artists. Hence it is pleasant to welcome in Z'he Call 
a work which, if somewhat unequal in execution and dis- 
appointing in its close, fully justifies the new departure taken 
by the author. 

The Call is essentially a novel without a hero, and it is no 
small proof of Mr. Coke's ability that, without ever exciting 
admiration for the balf-hearted central figure, he contrives to 
retain our interest in him to theend. Basil Murchiston is the 
son of a clergyman; be has been to Cambridge, and at the 
opening of the story is living with his widowed mother near 
Lynnfield, where he is articled to an architect. Destined by 
his father for the Church, he had abandoned the notion of 
taking Orders while still an undergraduate, but omitted to 
reveal his decision in his father’s lifetime. At Lynnfield his 
social gifts gain him admission to the select coterie pre- 
sided over by Lady Devereux, and he becomes engaged to her 
daughter Ella. Lady Devereux, who is easygoing, worldly, 
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-and cynical, acquiesces in, rather than approves of, the 
engagement, which is of an indefinite nature, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents to provide a solution. For Ella, a 
thoroughly good but unintellectual girl, is devoted to Church 
work, while Basil’s one aim is to achieve popularity. Good- 
looking, amiable, and with a certain personal maguetism, he 
has no vices worse than vanity, and entirely lacks the driving- 
power and persistence that make for svlid achievement. 
He is merely possessed by a vague ambition to shine. 
Hence it is natural enough that he should mistake the 
applause bestowed by lenient critics on his performance at a 
charity theatrical performance as a summons to the stage. 
He quits the architect's office, and pays a premium, which he 
can ill afford, to join a touring company, confident of rapid 
promotion to leading réles. As a matter of fact, he is con- 
demned to play insignificant parts, until his patience gives 
out, and, quarrelling with the manager, he offers his resigna- 
tion, which is gratefully accepted. Returning to Lynnfield, 
conscious of his failure, and caught on the rebound by a 
clever and persuasive friend of his betrothed, he resolves to 
abandon the stage for the Church, and is fortified in his 
resolve by the sincere but mistaken approval of his mother 
and of Ella. Basil endures many agonies of irresolution 
while a student at a Theological College; but once Jaunched 
as a curate in London, his scruples are appeased by the verdict 
of popular approval. With little equipment of learning or 
experience, his eloquence, his good elocution, and his good 
looks soon win for him a resounding success as a preacher. 
All goes well for a while, until, by a strange irony of fate and 
an inversion of their original rdles, he finds himself expected 
to console and to fortify the wavering faith of a woman of 
fashion who years before had helped and strengthened him 
at a crisis of his life. The sequel, tragi-comic rather than 
tragic, is what might have been expected of one who 
all through life had suffered from the weakness zo\Ad 
dpovéovra pndevos xparéewv, and Mr. Coke is to be congratulated 
on the tact as well as the good feeling with which he handles 
a difficult situation. There is one great flaw in the book,— 
the way in which, for half-a-dozen years, Ella is left stranded 
in the background. Engagements do drag on like this in real 
life, but it is hardly in keeping with the characters principally 
concerned that the inevitable severance should have been so 
long delayed. For the rest, the book is not without its whole- 
some lesson to all thoze who, in the words of the dedication, 
“serve the Church but glorify themselves”; while the 
relentless but unexaggerated picture of the squalid side of 
stage-life may serve—if anything can possibly serve—as a 
useful deterrent to would-be histrions who think to storm the 
citadel of fame without first enduring “hard work, hard 
sayings, and hard knocks from Fortune.” 





The Way of War. By Hew Scott. (John Long. 6s.)—This 
is a story of a German invasion of this country, which is supposed 
to take place while the present Government is in power, whatever 
may be signified by this note of time. The narrative has as much 
verisimilitude about it as anythinz of the kind that we have ever 
read. It would be a pity in any way to spoil the interest of the 
tale—we have found it to be of the most absorbing kind—but we 
may say that the device by which one of the English fleets is put 
hors de combat is most ingeniously contrived, ‘The one fault which 
we have to find with the book does not concern its literary merit. 
The fierce attack on the Administration now in power is, so to 
speak, a strategic mistake. Even if it is just, it must tend 
to mar the effect which the book is intended to have. If you 
want to teach a lesson, it is the worst possible policy to arouse a 
suspicion that you have a party purpose. The novelist naturally 
starts free from any such suspicion, and he should never weaken 
the hold on his readers which this freedom gives him. 


The Queen of a Day. By J.S.Fletcher. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—This is a mock-Royal romance concerned with one of the con- 
venient countries in the South-East of Europe which have lately 
done the writers of these stories such yeoman service. The book is 
interesting and ing®nious in its final dénofiment, and it may be 
surmised that the heroine is very thankful to find that after all a 
mistake has been made and she is not a Queen. The book is 
frankly sensational, but good of its kind. 

Novets.—Hate of Evil. By Keighley Snowden. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A novel of the “problem” order 
which will not please all tastes. The Cardinal’s Secret. By 
Garrett Mill. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6Gs.)—A romantic story. 


READABLE 








The principal personage is a fine figure.——Brewster’s Millions, 
By George Barr McCutcheon. (CollierandCo. 3s.)—An American 
story, in which love and a most ingenious complication connected 
with money matters are mixed up.——The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary. By Anne Warner. (Gay and Bird.  6s3.)—Another 
American story. The farce, when it really begins, about one-third 
through the book, is distinctly good. The Impersonator. By Mary 
Imlay Taylor. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A story which derives itg 
interest from pictures of society in Washington.—The Ohivalry 
of Harold. By Hamilton Aidé. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
6s.)—A society story in which the late Mr. Hamilton Aidé gives 
a faithful picture of a world with which he was intimately 
acquainted. 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 


SIR OLIVER LODGE’S CATECHISM. 

The Substance of Faith. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen and 
Co. 2s. net.)—When Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism was first 
published in the newspapers, our readers may remember that we 
commented upon it at length. Now that it has been republished 
in book form we can but repeat our thanks and congratulations 
to Sir Oliver Lodge. His book, we are sure, will be a source of 
happiness and consolation to many who, confused by the new 
discoveries of history and of science, have become shaken in 
their religious faith. The short chapter of explanation which 
Sir Oliver Lodge has appended to each clause of his Catechism 
should be of great value to all teachers of religion, especially to 
such as are desirous to learn more than they will ever be able to 
teach to children. 











THE GOAT. 

La Chévre. Par Joseph Crepin. (Hachette et Cie. 7 fr. 50¢.)— 
This is in some ways the best goat book yet publisld. It is 
scientific, comprehensive, and up-to-date, and the photographs of 
different types of the “poor man’s cow” with which it is illus. 
trated are most valuable. Those of our readers who are 
interested in goats will do well to place it on their shelves along- 
side Mr. Holmes Pegler’s “Book of the Goat” and Mr. Bryan 
Hook’s “Milch Goats.” The publication of this eonsiderable 
work is one more indication of the increasing interest in a source 
of milk-supply which is cheap, and in this country above suspicion 
of tubercular taint. M. Crepin commends the Nubian, the 
Maltese, the Murcian, and the Alpine varieties, Saanen and 
Toggenburg being included under Alpine. The heaviest milker 
in England is probably a goat in Essex, which has given a 
gallon in the presence of the secretary of the Goat Society. 
M. Crepin tells us about an Alpine goat which “when 
newly kidded, and owing to a wonderful appetite and excep- 
tional feeding and milking,” yielded some seven quarts daily 
for three weeks! The author’s hint on getting goats to kid 
out of the natural season, the difficulty with which every goat- 
keeper has to contend, is to run the nanny with the billy fora 
month and a half after she kids in the spring. This system 
answers in Spain and Malta. We are inclined to think that the 
time has come when the Board of Agriculture might do some- 
thing to help forward goat-keeping in our rural districts. It 
would draw attention to the subject if it included goats among 
the animals of which it takes a yearly census. If the Dublin 
Department of Agriculture ean number the goats in Ireland, it 
is not easy to see why a census of goats in England is impossible. 
And sooner or later inquiry will have to be made into the 
desirability of continuing to forbid the importation from abroad 
of the stud goats which are so much needed to improve the breeds 
in this country. 








ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BODY. 

Alcohol and the Human Body. By Sir Victor Horsley and Mary 
D. Sturge, M.D. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—No one can 
question the formidable character of the indictment brought 
against the use of alcohol by Drs. Sir Victor Horsley and Mary 
Sturge. Its ill effects on body and mind, on health and strength, 
on moral action and intellectual activity, are set forth by argu- 
ment, by facts, by figures, by representations, gruesome in outline 
and hue, of the morbid conditions which it induces in the cbief 
organs of the human frame. We must own that we are not wholly 
convinced, though we concede, as every reader would have to 
concede, that we are much impressed. Our readers will be interested 
to see the nearest approach to tolerance of alcoholic liquids which 
the two doctors have been able to make. “ As the bouquet of a 
good vintage provides a pleasant momentary stimulus to the 


palate, it may reflexly cause sevvetory activity.’ Though on the 
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in issue we do not feel competent to give judgment—the con- 
flict of evidence is too great—we are bound to record the opinion 
that a book like that under notice is sure to do a great deal of 
and can hardly do any harm even if it is mistaken in 
fact. The evils of alcohol are so terrible that anything which 
tends to limit its use must prove beneficial to mankind. 








PRINCIPAL RAINY. 

Principal Rainy. By Robert Mackintosh, D.D. (Andrew 
Melrose. 28. 6d. net.)—In this “Biographical Study” Dr. 
Mackintosh tells us something about Dr. Rainy, but more about 
his own views of ecclesiastical politics. Wedo not complain, as 
he regards the matters in dispute from the standpoint of an 
Independent ; his opinions are well worth attention. His general 
conclusion on a most important question we are glad to quote :— 
«Jf, then, Dr. Rainy’s career leayes any lesson for us it leaves 
this: that one may be resolutely in favour of disestablishment 
even as a final policy, in order to safeguard church spiritualities, 
while refusing to put it on the score of abstract justice as between 
individual citizens. The other position may be logical; yes, but 
aro we sure that the starting-point is right? Can you, ought you, 
dare you tear every vestige of religious belief out of the corporate 
life? Let us make very certain of our ground before we commit 
the Christianity of the Free Churches to the Secularist alliance. 
It is probable that the voters of England may give a cold welcome 
to any such policy. That is a very important opportunist con- 
sideration; it is awkward to be misunderstood by a whole people. 
But there are graver considerations still. What if, after all, 
with the best motives, we should be, in this matter, fighting 
against God?” There are times when secularism offers an 
attractive escape from the fiery folly of hostile Churches and 
parties, and it is then that such counsels as these are salutary. 








Mrs. Beeton’s Family Cookery. New Edition. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co, 5s.)—It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness 
of “ Mrs. Beeton.” In this new edition we are first given excellent 
information on the theory of cooking and tables of prices, &c. 
Then come the receipts in alphabetical order, and also many 
illustrations. The whole plan of the book is admirably clear and 


simple. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 














King Leopold’s Soliloquy: a Satire. By Mark Twain. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—While we are wholly in sympathy 
with Mark Twain’s purpose, we cannot approve of his method. 
The literary strategy of the attack is not to our liking. And there 
is little vraisemblance in the “satire” itself. The man so 
soliloquising would not say the things which the King is made to 
say, would not quote long passages which are, in fact, evidence 
against himself of the most damnatory kind. It is not a case, we 
think, in which fiction can be legitimately used, and, as a matter 
of fact, it is not used with any great subtlety or att. The 
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talk to the servants waiting at meals. “Knowest thou,” she 
asked Clemente, the footman, one day, “that to-morrow is the 
birthday of the Signorina?” Clemente expresses his good 
wishes. “But knowest thou, Clemente,” she went on, “how many 
years will have the Signorina?” He attempts a diversion. 
“Signorina Mafalda, if you make not attention, the soup 
goes on the frock clean, and what will say then the Signorina 
mamma?” She is vexed. “I asked thee, Clemente, if 
thou knewest how many years will have the Signorina, and 
thou makest thee deaf and talkest of soup. Thinkest thou that 
she will have twenty, or ten, or fifty ?”—fifty was the highest 
number within her range. Clemente, much embarrassed, was 
understood to murmur that young ladies have no age. Then we 
have rural scenes: the harvest, the vintage, the gathering of 
pine-cones,—the pine-cone is a much more interesting thing than 
one might suppose, with its nuts, and the little waxen hand within 
which they call manina di Gest, and its sparks which symbolise 
bad or good children according as they jump out and burn the 
rugs or the dogs, or fly straight up the chimney. Then there is a 
visit toa Franciscan house, which is described in a kindly way, 
but does not move any admiration. The last chapter is on the 
place which the Madonna occupies in Italian religion. Naturally 
it shows the brighter side. It may be that it serves to fill a place 
which might otherwise be vacant. That it excludes the highest 
form of spirituality can hardly be denied. 


Poems and Hymns. By Henry Cary Shuttleworth. Collected 
and Edited by Edward H. A. Koch, M.A. (The Priory Press. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Professor Shuttleworth was accustomed to send to 
his friends during the last years of his life Christmas and 
Easter verses. He wrote, on occasions, a few hymns, and a small 
number of other verses, religious and secular. These, published 
in various periodicals, are now for the first time collected. Many 
will be glad to have this memorial of a remarkable personality. 
His poems want finish. We cannot find one to quote that is 
without blemish. Still, they reflect a fine and spiritual in- 
telligence. Here are some lines from one of the best; it was 
written on a Christmas-card, which had the ‘ Fighting Téméraire ’ 
on its reverse :— 


“ No darkness shrouds her, but a sheen of glory 
Shed round about her from her battles done, 
Each golden deed of all her hero-story, 
Gemwmed in yon aureole of the setting-san. 


So down thy life's last reaches, O my father, 
Thou, like a stately ship, art moving on.” 


Canon Scott Holland writes a brief biographical notice, which 
would have been improved by the omission of a very harsh 
phrase. Shuttleworth, whatever his appreciation of “a strong 
Catholic and sacramental creed,” would hardly have spoken of a 
“ horrible Calvinistic caricature,” least of all when he had “ passed 
under the powerful influence of the teaching associated with 
Kingsley and Maurice.” 


Eton College Lists, 1678-1790. Edited by R. A. Austen Leigh. 
(Spottiswoode and Co. 15s.)—The lists are not continuous. The 
earliest is of 1678; then there is a blank interval of twenty years, 
followed by another of seven. In the forty-six years 1707-52 there 
are thirty-eight gaps; after this date the lists are continuous. 


appendix is much more to the purpose. Not the least telling part | The curious thing about those that exist is that they are widely 
of it is the exposure of the methods which have been employed to | scattered, and that those which are to be found at Eton have come 


deceive the American public. Mr. Morel, who has collaborated 
with Mr, Clemens, gives the names, and even the remuneration, 
of the agents whom the Congo State has employed. It is not 
easy to grasp the realities of the situation, to understand, for 
instance, the action of the Belgian nation. King Leopold’s 
dominion over the Congo State is said to be wholly independent 
of the people over which he rules. How a free nation can put up 
with such a state of things is past all imagining. What would 
happen here? One is ashamed even to think of such a thing,—a 
British King doing such deeds, or the British nation putting up 
with them. It is impossible to acquit the dominant party in the 
Belgian State of all guilt in the matter, and it is especially 
deplorable to see that in America high-placed Roman ecclesiastics 
have taken the wrong side. 


Scenes and Shrines in Tuscany. By Dorothy Nevile Lees. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a really delightful 
book. Miss Lees, with no little courage, began her Tuscany 
experiences by domiciling herself in a family which had not been 
touched at all by foreign influences, in which she found the 
domestic life of the middle-class Florentine in its native integrity. 
It seems to have had many virtues, but cleanliness was not con- 
spicuous among them. After a very pleasing chapter on 
“Florentine Streets,” we are introduced to an important 
personage. Mafalda, aged six, who talked French fluently, spoke 
® delightful broken English. One of her little ways was to 





thither by the grace of private owners. Some incidental informa- 
tion may be noted. In 1732 the Head-Master seems to have 
received something less than £1,000,—the exact sum cannot be 
given, as among the emoluments were entrance-fees and leaving- 
money. In 1754 Dr. Barnard had £1,500, but had to pay £220 
to assistants. On the other hand, he had a house rentfree. The 
Lower Master got nearly as much. Among his emoluments in the 
first half of the eighteenth century was the sale of “tutorships to 
the young gents.” Tho assistants did pretty well, at least when 
the school numbers were high. In 1764 one of them made £836, 
and in 1767 £1,063, but he had four boarders in the first year and 
six in the second. For the period here included the highest 
number of boys was 527 in 1765, the lowest 207 in 1678. The 
numbers of some other schools are given. Eton, on the whole, 
fluctuated less than the others, except Westminster. Winchester 
had 181 in 1782 and 75 in 1753. Rugby rose from 52 in 1778 to 
240 in 1790. 


The Land of Every Man. By Albert Kinross. (Cassell and Co. 
6s. net.)—The “Land” so described is America, and the teller 
of the story of a certain English writer, Davenant by name, is 
Mr. Preston, an American publisher (was it according to publish- 
ing etiquette that Mr. Preston, having received from “ a moderately 
obscure London house” the suggestion of an American edition of 
a certain novel, should at once write direct to the author and 
seek to secure his next book?) Davenant’s experiences, as related 
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by Mr, Preston, are very interesting. Wo may perhaps be per- 
mitted to doubt whether a man of such literary genius would 
really have remained on the verge of destitution for so many 
years,—ho is nearly forty when we are introduced to him. 
Apart from this, we recognise the verisimilitude of Mr. Preston’s 
narratives. Perhaps the most pathetic is “Tho Story of Margaret 
Noyes.” Margaret Noyes, a writer on the-other side of the 
Atlantic, falls in love with Davenant as sho sees him in his 
writings. But she does not know, for he has never had the 
courage to tell her during their correspondence, that he is a 
cripple and deformed, and in the feeblest health. She comes over 
to England, and he feels that he can do nothing but fly from her. 
In the end, Mr. Preston takes his friend out to America, and he 
dies just as he comes in sight of the colossal Liberty which keeps 
the entrance to New York Harbour. That is well managed. It 
would hardly have done for him to land. 


Wanderings East of Suez. By Frederic Courtland Penfield. 
(George Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Penfield, who hails 
from the other side of the Atlantic, begins his wanderings in 
Ceylon, but not till he has had his say about the Panama Canal 
and about American commerce in general. The last sentences of 
his “ introductory ” chapter read as if he would forbid the export 
of cotton to Great Britain and Japan. Let it bo kept at home 
and manufactured “for the wear of every race of Asia.” The 
said races would be scantily clothed for some time to come. 
Ceylon evidently impressed him favourably by its beauty and its 
prosperous look. One of his most interesting chapters is given to 
the pearl fishery. He pays an emphatic testimony to the 
“scrupulous cleanliness of every step employed in producing 
Ceylon tea,” contrasting this with Chinese and Japanese ways. 
From Ceylon he passes to Hindustan, and here he seems to have 
been especially charmed with Jeypore and the Maharajah’s 
hospitality to visitors. It pleased him also that “ Rajput men 
and women look a visitor in the face”; but is it not an exaggera- 
tion to speak of the “ broken-spirited look and sullen servility of 
Indian peoples overawed by Thomas Atkins”? Thomas is not 
so ubiquitous as all that, even if he is so disposed. There are 
about two hundred square miles for every Thomas to terrorise. 
From India he goes to China and to Japan, and, a propos of these 
two countries, has something to say about the Kaiser. This is an 
eminently readable book. 


Pages from an Adventurous Life. By “Dick Donovan” (J. E. 
Preston Muddock). (T. Werner Laurie. 16s. net.)—Mr. Muddock’s 
first three chapters are largely occupied with experiences in India, 
Australia, and the Far East, but most of his volume is taken up 
with experiences, literary and personal, in England. One of the 
earliest of them, dating now more than forty years back, was the 
acquaintance of Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne). One 
of the most amusing things in the book is the dialogue between 
Ward and Henry J. Byron re an imaginary brother of Byron, 
whom the American declared he had eaten.. Amusing things, 
indeed, are fairly plentiful in Mr. Muddock’s pages. He fills a 
good deal of the space himself, but how, it may be asked, can this 
be helped? An autobiography must have the airés occur pretty 
frequently. We never find him anything but kindly. 


New College, Ozford: a Plan. By Edmund H. New. (Ryman 
and Son, Oxford. 21s. net.)—All persons who are interested in 
the history of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges are familiar with 
the views contained in the ‘“Oxonia Illustrata” of David 
Loggan, published in 1675 (the “ Cantabrigia Ilustrata” appeared 
a few years later). Loggan’s method has been followed with 
admirable success by Mr. New. He gives us a “ bird’s-eye” view 
of the College, with its belongings. In the foreground is the 
approach by New College Lane, with the cloisters on the left, and 
the Chapel and the Hall stretching eastward,—the two buildings 
are continuous and the separation cannot be marked. Further 
back, also on the left, are the New Buildings, in Holywell. They 
have a stately ensemble. In the background is the garden, with 
the remains of the city wall, a feature which makes it no un- 
worthy rival of the more spacious domains of St. John’s and 
Worcester.. Why should we not have a new “ Oxonia Illustrata ” 
from Mr. New’s very skilful pencil ? 

In “ Bell’s Cathedral Series” (G. Bell and Sons, 1s. 6d. net) we 
have The Cathedral Church of Llandaff, by FE. C. Morgan 
Willmott. Llandaff Cathedral is not very striking in itself, and 
has gone through periods of neglect, but it has a very interesting 
history, of which visible traces are still to be observed by those 
who care for such’ things. To such Mr. Willmott’s little 
book will be found most valuable, a worthy example of the 
excellent series to which it belongs.——In the same series wo 





| 





have another meritorious work, Bangor Cathedral, by P. B 
Tronside-Bax.——With these we may mention Romsey Abbey, by 

the Rev. T. Perkins (same publishers, 1s. 6d. net). The Abbey i 
one of the churches in which monastic buildings hare been 
utilised for the permanent benefit of the place. In this instance 
the building was bought by the parish. Of course things were 
done in the way of destruction and restoration that ono would 
wish undone, but the story is more satisfactory than many others, 
We have also received Our Homeland Churches and How 
to Study Them, by Sidney Heath (Homeland Association, 2g, net), 
This is practically a popular manual of ecclesiastical architecture, 
in which various styles are described, while details are supplied 
about various portions of the edifice and its furniture, 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


-_—++~> 
Baker (E. Pn ). History in Fiction, 2 vols. cr Svo.............. (Routledge 
eck (E. J.), Memorials to Serve fora History of the Purish of St. my ad 
SINAN seis onan ces onnass soararees (Camb. Univ. — net 100 
Beckett (A.), Emancipation : a Novel, Cf 890 ..........sce0cccssceeeeceasees isley) 60 
Bennett (A.), The Grim Smile of the Five Towns, cr 8vo » (Chane & Hall) 6 
Bindloss (H.), His Lady's Pleasure, cr 8vo . AF. V. White) 60 
Birdseye (C. F.), Individual Training in Our Colleges... (Macmillan) net 76 
British Stundard Specification for Steel Bars, folio.........04 (Lockwood) net 26 
Brookfield (F. M.), My Lord of Essex, cr 8V0 .........0::cccccceeeeee (I. Pitman) 60 
Chittenden (R. H.), The Nutrition of Man, 8vo ............. (Heinemann) net 140 
Collins (T. B.), The New Agriculture, 8¥0 0.0.0.0... 0. cccuee (A. F. Bird) net 90 
Court of the Tuileries (The), 1852-1870, by Le Petit Homme Rouge, 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) net 76 
Crackanthorpe (M.), Population and Progress, cr vo access & Hall) net 26 
Deeping (W.), 4 Woman's War, cr 8v0 ...... ait -.(Harper) 60 
De Sélincourt (H.), The Strongest Plume, cr 8v0.... (Lane) 60 
Devil's Peepshow (The), by the Author of “A Time of Terror,” cr 8¥o 
(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Doney (C. G.), An Efficient Church, er 800... ..........c. cesses sosceees (Revell) net 50 
Donoghue (M. E.), The Log of H.M.S. ‘ Crescent,’ 1904-7, cr 8¥0 : 
(WwW estminster Press) net 4/0 


Du Moulin (Lieut.-Col.), Two Years on Trek, 8vo «(Murray & Co.) net 106 












Early English Lyrics, i2mo .. naan H. Bullen) net 60 
Elkington (N.), She and They, cr 8vo ..«(Drane) 3/6 
Everard (F.), A Noble Fool, er 8vo0 .......... -....c0.00 aniiiecanal (Arrowsmith) 60 
Fisher (G. A.), A Woman Alone in the Heart of Japan, cr 8vo (Sisley) net 76 
Foin (C, Le), Reflections of a Frivolous Philosop 1 er 8vo...(Groom) net 2/6 
Gibson (E. C. 3.), ‘Lhe Old Testament in the New ...... (Gardner & Darton) 34 
God’s Garden: Sermons, by Various Authors, cr 8vo ...... (J. Robinson) net 3/6 


Gospel of Barnubas (The), Edited aud Translated by L. a L. Ragg, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 160 
Gray (A. A.), The Labyrinth of Animals, Vol. I., 4to.......... (Churchill) net 21/0 
Harnack (A.), Luke the Physician, er 8vo (Willams & Norgate) 6/0 
Hickmann (A. L.), Geographical Statistic Universal Pocket Atlas, 12mo 
(Nilsson) net 5/0 
Hobson (E. W.), Theory of Functions of a Real Variable and the Theory 
of Fourier’s Series, roy 8V0.............. 06. c0000 .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 210 
Housden (C. E.), Practical Earthwork Tables, cr 8vo ..... ...(Lougmans) 2/6 
Housden (C. E.), Practical Hydraulic Tables and Diagrams .« (Longmans) 3/6 
Howard (K.), The Bachelor Girls. er 8Vo ......... .. (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Imtheachta Aeniasa, Edited by G. Cak aon TD cictnendinunmeenins (Nutt) net 106 
James (M.), Prarmatism, 8vg .... uinctemniieadeannial ~~ net 46 
James (W.), Bachelor Betty, er 8vo.. sbiaantioneinateniid ...(Constable)’ 60 
Jekyll (W.), Jamaican Song and Story, RAEN R505: 5 (Nutt) 
Jones (H. A.) and Herman (H ), The Silver King: a Play, 8vo (French) net $e 
Jost (L.), Lectures on Plant Physiology, 8vo...... (Clarendon Press) net 210 
Leighton (J. A.), Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-day, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 66 
Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle, 8vo (Camb. vane Press) net 15,0 
Loring (A.), The Shadow of a Divorce, cr 8vo....... Ward & Lock) 60 
Mackenzie (J. S. ), Lectures on Humanism, cr aati _ enschein) 4/6 
MeMillan (M.), Labour and Childhood, cr 8vo .... (Sonneuschein) 3/6 
Mariale Novum: Sonnets, by Members’ of Society of Jesus (Longmans) net 5/0 
Martin (R.), The Non-Commissioned Officer's Pocket-Book (Groom) net = 
Mathews (S.), The Church and the Changing Order, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Maude (F. N.), War and the World's Life, Svo..... “per 7 & Elder) net 128 
Miles (G. H.). Said the Rose, and other Lyrics, cr Svo, ...(Longmans) net 3/6 
Monnier (E. H.), The Law of Confessions, 8vo (Thacker) net 90 
Morrison (J.), New Ideas in India during the Nineteenth Century, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 50 
(J. Clarke) net 26 





Morten (H.), Health in the Home Life, cr 8vo 
Scotfern (D.), A Holiday in Hades, cr 8vo ... Rialto Press) 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), The Quest of Geoffrey Darrell, cr 8¥ ..(Methuen) 60 
Snell (J. F. C.), The Distribution of Electrical Energy 8v0 (Simpkin) net 180 
Tanks (J. ), TSW DORA, CF BOO ose 00s 600 c00eccs coccccsscccesecececees (Simpkiu) net 26 
Tebbs (L. A.), The Art of Bobbin Lace, 4to .. hapman & Hall) net 50 
Thirlmere {B. ), The Clash of Empires, cr 8vo..... -eseeee( Heinemann) net 2/6 
Vries (H. de), Plant-Breeding, cr 8V0...............csccecerseessesenees (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Wherry (E. M. ), Islam and Christianity in Iudia and the Far East, cr 8vo 
(Revell) net 40 
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Queen Anna Styles STIMATES OF 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free OSTSs FREE 
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OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
INSURANCE THE WORLD. 
COMPANY. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 
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RHEUMATIS™M, 


Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
The ‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 
Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 


London and Suburbs ~_ oxo oss 2/- 
Country Addrosses ... ove eve ove 2/3 


Sole Proprietors—‘ Dept. B.” 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Easteheap. London, E.C. 


“BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.'3 
Mauufacture now bear the aunexed Trade-Mark. 





TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Bic Ben, 
pane 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Ap Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s, per dozen bottles, 
MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 
“A very good dinner wine.”—StratHMore (EaRt OF). 


“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Faancis P.H., M.D, &c. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (fg#.) and Ilus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
$4 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 
TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
H A M P T O N S 


Luxurious Easy Chairs 


afford that repose and comfort which 
can only be obtained by the com- 
bination of expert designing and the 
use of specially selected materials. 








Hamptons’ Book (S 211) of Now Designs 
In Easy Chairs and Secttees is Now 
Ready, and can bo had Post-free. 


num profit for cash—Lechange anu 


eh 


ITam ptons sell ail goods at a min 
purchase if not satisfacioryu—Delirer free u Lin 30 milvt vr pay 
. . J yey 


carriage tv any Lia lway S.at.on in Great Lritain, 
Head Offices and ¢ nly Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.0.V.O. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... .. £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates. of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits. —Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Compauy's Life Department. These protite 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum On sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 19u3, 





FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


Terms of ‘Subscription, 


PAYABLE LY ADVANCE 





Half- 


Including postage to any part of the United Fearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Kingdom .........- xo Rae Gieneinemniiaen £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 3 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonics, America, France, Germany, India, 
GERG  scvnceccnccceessenucceeeqnenne 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
{OR SALE.—ARMY and CIVILSERVICE COACHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, with Junior Department for Boys, in GERMANY. 
17 boarders ; 7 day pupils. Receipts, over £1,600; net profit, nearly £500 per 
annum. Exceptional opportunity to acquire first-class Coaching Establish- 
meut on the Continent. Very moderate price asked for Goodwill. Partnership 
could be arranged —For further particulars, apply ‘‘ T 635,” care of Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


ANTED TO RENT, in Surrey or Hampshire, or near 
the Sea on South Coast, for the Sammer Mouths or by the Year, a 
WELL-FURBNISHED HOUSE on sand or gravel; facing South, not less than 
300 ft. above sea level; within two hours of London, and within three miles 
of astation. 16 to 18 bedrooms, rooms for menservants, 3 to 4 sitting-rooms, 
billiard-room; stabling for 6 horses, rooms over for men; and cottage for 
married coachman. Careful tevants; no children; no dogs.—Address, Mrs. 
M. S., c/o BANTIN, 16 New Quehee Street, W. 


\URNISHED COTTAGE on Madingley Hill, three miles 

from CAMBRIDGE, with beautiful views, TO BE LET for two months 

from middle of July; three Reception, six Bedrooms, Garden, Carriage, 

and Dairy. Cook left by arrangement.—Apply, Mra. DIMSDALE, Coton, 
Cambridge. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


( eers= COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURES ON HYGIENE. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to APPOINT for the year 1907-8 
an ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMUNSTRATOR on HYGIENE, chiefly 
in connection with Training Classes for Teachers. 

The salary will be at the rate of £120 per annum, 

Particulars of duties aud terms of appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

Applications must be received at the County Hall, Wakefield. not later tha 
9 a.m. on Thursday, the 4th July, 1907. F. N. COOK. 


= COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE. 


The post of LADY PRINCIPAL in the above School will become VACANT 
at the end of the present term. 

Caudidates for the appointment should be Graduates of a British University, 
who have had experience in a good College or Secondary School. Preference 
will be given to such as are highly qualified in English (including History aud 
Geography) and in Conversational French. 

Commencing Salary, £180, non-resident. 

An ASSISTANT-MASTER (Graduate) to TEACH CHEMISTRY and 
MATHEMATICS is also REQUIRED. Commencing Salary, £150, non- 
resident. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and 
varticulars of special qualification:, should reach the HEAD-MASTEB not 
Caer thau 29th June. 











ADY PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for High-Class Girls’ 


4d School and Kindergarten; commence duties Autumn term. Average 
attendance, 50 pupils; accommodation for boarders.—Applications. stating 
qualification and salary required, to ALFRED CREWDSON, “ Springfield,” 


Alderiey Edge, Chairman Alderley Edge High School and Kindergarten Co., 

Limited. 

{hime GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DAVENTRY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED Ist September, 1907 
Applications, with 3 recent testimouials, to be sent by July 6th to C. H. 
noche, Solicitor, Daventry. 

TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION COM- 
i MITTEE.—WANTED. a HEAD-MISTRESS for RUTHERFORD 
COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOUL for GIRLS. —Por full particalars, 
apply at once to the SECRETARY, Education Offices, Northumberland 
Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyue. 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES WANTED, to begin work 
in October, in the Abbas Girls’ School, Cairo, and in the Sanieh Girls’ School 
and Training College, Cairo, under the Ministry of Education. Abbas 
School consists of Primary Classes, attended by 125 girls, mainly 
Mohammedans. Sanieh School consists of Primary Classes, attended by 
216 girls, mainly Mohammedans, to which is attached the Training College, 
with an attendance of 15 students. English Head-Mistresses. Candidates 
must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, be not less 
than 25 years of age, and have a robust constitution, They should take a 
special interest in the education and training of Oriental girls. For one 
ot the vacant posts special training and experience as a Kindergarten Teacher 
is an essential qualification. Salary, £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), 
rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), with furnished quarters, 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Summer vacation not less than two 
mouths. Teaching hours, on an averaze, four daily, Fridays only excepted. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be sent to Miss JOHNSTONE, Head- 
Mistress, Savnieh School aud Training College, Cairo, to whom Candidates 
“a apply for further information. 

he latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave Loudon on 
Friday, June 21st, 1907. 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, including 
History and Geography ; or (2) Mathematics; or (3) Science (Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry). To enter on duties lst October. About 400 boys in 
each School, mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age. have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They 
must have experience as Teachers; preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. 

ag £295 per annum (£E¢g.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays ouly excepted. Summer vacation not less 
than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, to be sent—marked outside ‘‘ Assistant-Master- 
ships”—to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, 
to whom Candidates may apply for further information. 

The latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave London on 
Friday, June 21st, 1907. 


ANTED, a Clergyman of the Chureh of England for 
appointment as PRINCIPAL and SECRETARY of the LAWRENCE 
ASYLUM at LOVEDALE in the NILGIRI HILLS, about 4 miles from 
OOTACAMUND, MADRAS PRESIDENCY. Height above sea-level 7,300 feet, 
with annual mean temperature of 68 degrees. 

The Asylum is a Government-aided institution for the care and education of 
the orphan children of British soldiers, the establishment of such children 
being 300 boys and 165 girls. 

Applicants for the appointment must be graduates of a recognised British 
University, and preference will be given to a married man. 

The salary of the appointment is Rs. 500 per mensem, rising to Rs. 750 by 
five annual increments of Rs. 50, a furnished house and free medical attendance 
being also given. There is no pension attached to the appointment. £100 will 
be given to the selected candidate for outfit and passage. 

The appointment may be terminated on either side by six months’ notice 
being given, but the Committee reserves to itself the right of summary 
—— for incapacity or misconduct, Particulars of the Asylum may be 
obtaindl from Messrs. Henry 8S. King and Co., 65 Cornhill, London. 

All applications, stating age, qualifications, &c., with a medical certificate of 
physical fitness, should be sent to the Vice-Chairman, Lawrence Asylum, 
Ootacamund, so as to reach him not later than 3lst Aucust, 1907. 

27th April, 1907. L. E. BUCKLEY, Vice-Chairman. 


ATHEMATICAL MASTER WANTED in October for 

Public School in India. Young; unmarried; Honoursman, Rs. 3000 
month (= £240 a year) with quarters. Prospective increase. Provident 
Fund. sage. If re-engaged, 5 mouths’ furlough on half-pay every 
3 years.—Apply to Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


Vy ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL for the BAREILLY 
COLLEGE. Salary, Rs. 600, Rs. 50, Rs. 800. Should be a Graduate 
of a British University, with a Arts. 


»plications, with copies of 
Testimonials, should be sent in to the PRESIDENT, College Committee, 
Bureilly, India, by Ist August, 1907. 


* Rade SCHOOL OF DUNDEE. 

WANTED, a SECOND MASTER in the GERMAN and FRENCH 
PEPARIMENT. Candidates must be Graduates who have been trained to 
teach, and have studied abroad. Salary £170, rising by annual iucrements to 
£20.—Applications, stating age, with 24 copies of testimonials, to be lodged, 
on or before 20th June current, with the Secretary, JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
Solicitor, 46 Reform Street, Dundee. 
Sy CLEMENT DANES.—HOLBORN- ESTATE 
Ww RAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTER.- 
SHIP. The Candidate yey must be a Graduate of some University in 
Great Britain or Ireland. The fixed stipend is £150, in addition to which 
there will be Head Money, £2 per scholar to commence with. There are 115 
scholars.—Applications, with full particulars and copics of three testimonials, 
must reach the Governors’ Offices, 16 Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C., not 


later than the 25th instant, addressed to 
CHARLES J. LIVETT, Clerk to the Board, 
June 12th. 1907. 


YOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
REGISTRAR and DIRECTOR of WOMEN’S STUDIES in the Day and 
Evening Classes. 

Candidates must be qualified by holding a University Degree orits equivalent. 

Commencing Salary, £250 per annum. 

Forms of application (which must be returned not later than 8th July), 
tozether with memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
by sending stamped and addressed envelope. 


OINT AGENCY for WOMEN TEACHERS.—Requirep 
+ in September: (1) FRENCH MISTRESS (Englishwoman preferred) for 
Girls’ Grammar School, West Yorkshire ; advanced work in Language & Litera- 
ture; good salary. (2) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS for Calcutta, some 
Science desirable ; salary £136, resident. -REGISTRAR, 74 Gower St., London. 









































AA ACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, to commence duties in September. Salary 
2100 (jixed) per annum, and Capitation of £1 per Pupil perannum, Average 
attendance for past three years 190. 

Applications, with ten copies of not more than three testimonials of recent 
date, to be made not later than 17th Juneto the Hon. Secretary, C, E. STEEN, 
Parr’s Bank, Macc) ‘ld. who will supply further information. 

{BPT. POSTS.—MASTERS WANTED. 
XK aud Form Master, Prep. Sch.; Athlete; £120 res. (b) Usual Classics, 
Maths., History, Public School; £120, with dinners. (c) Sc., £90 res. 
Senior and Junior Appts.—Messrs. NEEDES, Clock House, Arundel Street, 


Strand 














(a) Chaplain 





" —ouseanipaieeies 
AMENDED NOTICE, 


QEDEEERGE SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


ont 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly beo . 
owing to the resignation of the present Head-Master, Mr ee ACANT 
appointment to the Head-Mastership of Tonbridge Grammar School.’ = 
he Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed stipend of £200 a 
and £4 head-money per scholar. There are now 223 scholars in the Scho. 
The Head-Master has alsoan excellent Boarding-House free of rent and = 
accommodating forty boarders, and erected at a cost of £11,500. The Beardie” 
House fee, apart from Tuition, is £55. The School includes five Boarding. 
Houses, with a beautiful Chapel and large Hall recently built from donat 4 
The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. aoa, 
Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed forty 
Further information and copies of the scheme may be obtained fry, 1 
Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Solicitor, Sedbergh SO the 
whom Candidates shall forward their applications, together with infor nit “ 
as to age, qualifications, &c., and 20 primted copies of references or of t eth 
monials, before the 30th June inst. —_ 
The Goyernors will meet for Election on Saturday, July 13th, on which da 
Selected Candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbergh. P y 
The Head-Master will be expected to enter upon his duties on the 194), t 
September, 1907. * 





W uam JONES'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLsg 
MONMOUTH, : 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 


The GOVERNING BODY of the above School INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. . 

The School is conducted under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, ang 
is a First Grade School of modern type. The School buildings have been 
recently erected and equipped with modern requirements, and are adapted for 
the reception of 100 Day Scholars and 40 Boarders, and a resident staff of 
Teachers. ‘. 

There are Scholarships tenable in the School, and also Exhibitions to an 
place of Higher Education in the United Kingdom approved by ru 
Governors. 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Candidates for the appoiutment must be between 25 and 35 years of age, and 
must send in their applications, together with 25 copies of printed testimoni als 
and the names of not more than three persons to whom reference may he 
made, on or before the 6th day of July, 1907, to Mr. ARTHUR VIZARD 
Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whow forms of application and {yi} 
information may t tained ieee an 


BXProky COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LIBRARIAN. Candidates must 
hold a degree or its equivalent, aud have bad training or experieuce in the 
work of a Librarian. 

Twenty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be seut not later than June 28th to the Secretary of the 
College, from whom further information may he obtained. 

E. T. McK NIGHT, Secretary. 


Breer er COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT, for the Session 1907-8, a JUNIOR 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at a salary of £75 per annum.—Applications 
from Women only, with testimonials, to be sent by June 19th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


if ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOHCK— 
; The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT in 
September next, owing to the resignation of the Rev. W. H. David, who will 
shortly take up another appointment, By the terms of the Scheme, the Head- 
Master must be a Member of the Church of England, but it is not required 
that he should be in Holy Orders, 

The.Endowment of the Trust consists of fine modern buildings, well 
equipped, 20 acres of land, and an income from investments amounting to 
nearly £1,700 a year, 

Further information may be obtained from the Clerk to the Trustees, W. W. 
MATHEWS, Solicitor, Tavistock, to whom all applications must be sent on or 
before Friday, July 5th next. 

THE VICTORIA 
J NiveRgsiry OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL are abont to APPOINT a WOMAN ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION, Stipend £125.—For 
further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, 

YVHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
(Salary £500.) 


























The BOARD INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PRINCIPALSHIP racant 
by the resicnation of Professor W. H. Woodward.—Applications, with refer- 
ences and testimonials (if desired), should be sent not later than June 25th to 
Professor CAREY, the University, Liverpool, from whom further information 
as to dates and tenure of the post may be obtained. 

ADY HOUSEKEEPER REQUIRED in September for 

4 Boarding-House licensed by the GOVERNORS of ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, W. Must be experienced in the care of girls.— 
Apply to Miss MOORE, 57 Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 





MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 
in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 
energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 
or other matters in the U.S. References.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 
4{\DUCATIONAL.—VICAR of Pretty and Healthy 
‘j Country Parish WISHES to MEET with GIRL to EDUCATE with 
DAUGHTER, aged 13. Competent Governess, Music, French. Pony and 
carriage for Children. Terms by arrangement. References asked and given.— 
Address, Mrs. HOPKINS, Ellenhall Vicarage, Eccleshall, Staffs. 


ryVO PAREN''S and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

_ have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FSW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


x" Y’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
t 











© be competed for in September, 1907. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 
one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and one 
of £50, open to candidates under twenty-tive years of age. Two Open Scholar- 
ships in Science, one of the valne of £150, and another of £60, open to candidates 
uhder twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Students 
who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 
£50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's 


> 


Hospital, Loudon Vridge, S.E 





ar 
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PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 
e WINTER SESSION will BE IN on OCTOBER ist. 


Qt MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


i School provides Courses of Instruction eovering the 
oe MEDICAL CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities 
By for the Diplomas of M.RB.C.S., L.R.C.P. All Courses are Recognised by 


ity of London for Internal Students. 
He UO NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £52 10s., competed for 
on September 28rd, 24th, and 25th, 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


T MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Srt, Music, English, Gymnastics, &, Visiting Professors. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on applicatign. 











———_—— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.3, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Phvsical Edneation. All branches and systems 
taught. including Oatdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 3 } ; 
YeaLTH STU DEN'TS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hyciene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrduged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt, Hon. Hi. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
&. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Bchools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Eduentional 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massacre, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Wockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


Axowrs PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
T 








OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 

'TRESSES, Gymnastics (Ling's System), games, dancing, voice production, 

remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment, Send for Prospectus. 


MiHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical 'Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providmg a year's professional training for secondary 
tenchers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Fall partioulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Misg H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Traiuine College. 


WROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
} TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses anil infgrma- 
tion eoncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss Ef. LAWRENCE 
‘{ ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Luildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Pr spect us apply PRINCIPAL. 




















RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymovasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrate? Prospectuses on application, 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 

jal facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 

stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 

&c. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 

from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 
Qveesr HILLS. 

GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Drivine. 


T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
ey the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


th GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 

studied, Gymnasium. Large Statf of Visiting and Resident Qualified 

Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 
> - -_- i ern “mee ~~~ 6 eer er “ee eee 

AKHILL SCHOOL, for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

9 Ridgway Place, Wimbledon, S.W.—Principals: the Misses HEAD 

and STEPHENS. Resident and Day Pupils received. Autumn Term Sept. 

%4th—Dec. 2th. Pupils prepared for University and other Examinations 

if desired. Prospectus on application. Reference is kindly permitted to the 

Vicar of Wimbledon and others, 



































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Stndents are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
CzURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in July.—For 
pertiouare, apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, Uplands School, Archery Road, 
St Leonards-on-Sea, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
: BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
ROSSEUX. The HALF TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, June 13th. _ 


HL IGHFISLD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


Summer Holidays July 24th to September 28rd, 


CAso® WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

JASTBOURNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
A4 ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDUAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists. 
Gymuasium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming, Entire charge of children 
Yhose Parents are abroad. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modemn Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters, Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 



































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ACADEMY. 


DIN BURGH 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon. 


ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1907-8. 

It is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for sext 
Session, which commences in October, 1907 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
9th July, by which date intimation should be given of Boys who are to be 
entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the MASTERS’ BOARDING- 
HOUSES, may be hac. on application at the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Uxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jelfrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders, 

HARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

A. H. DAVIS, M.A., is about to REMOVE his PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
to WALTON PINES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Address at Ilkley till 
Aug. lth, EXCELLENT SCHOOL PREMISES at ILELEY POR SALE be 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sites. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 15th. 
_ Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab 


OT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


t this School, including 
rese school, will be held ia 
July next.—For particulars, apply to the CUR, York, 
{ ELS TED ov a2 © Gee 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLANSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—VParticulars from the 
BURSAR., or Rev. FP. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex, 


Ss HALFORD PARKK, near GUILDFORD —S!I. 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. Prospectus and views on application. 
)}ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head Master, 
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pssss GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s College. 


The Perse School offers an Improved Curriculum. The main points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign lar. guagcs, both ancient and modern,,are Legun one at a time, 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

> 7a courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 
graded. 

Bs this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Clasatcs, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Eugiueeering. 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 


SCHOOL, 





EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.. at the School. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten rears. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
8rd to 5th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Hoarding-honses.—Hea:!-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPLN, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
8SCHOO L— 


IGGLESWICK 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleawick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory ye, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 


wick School, Settle, Yorks. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
not less 


will be HELD on JUNE 26th, 27th, and 28th, to fill u 
than five RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, three non-Residential Scholar- 
ships, and some Exhibitions.—For particulars ap. ly, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

There will Le an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
bevinning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
will be competed for, viz.:—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £4¢ a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 


UBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO 

VACANCIES, next Term, in well-known PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

to replace successful candidates at recent examinations. Reference to Head- 

Masters of Eton, Winchester, Wellington, and Cheltenham.—Address, 

Tee c/o Hart's Advertising Offices, 6 Arundel Street, 
trand, W.C. 


. bp es mn A Se eS OU LUD. 

J The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 
ee apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 

leualmoud, Perth, N.B. 

G E. 


a> & COLLE 


An EXAMINATION will be held on July 2od, Srd, and 4th, at which 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, in value from £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded. 
All of these are open to Entrance Candidutes.—Apply for particulars to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or the BURSAR, Bath Colleze, Bath. 


VHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Enguiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


R ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
\ EXHIBITIONS, varying from £8) to £20 in value, will be offered for 
cumpetition ou July 4th aud 5th, Exhibitious for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Kadley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, Sth, 9th. 


WUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasinm, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Oilicers aul Clergymen,—Appiyv HEAD-MASTER, 


'TAMMERING. 
Ly BERQUAND METHOD. Adopted by Education Committees, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Maucbester, &. Official Reports, Testimonials, Con- 
sultations free. Hours: 5-6.—L. BERQUAND, 37 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 


Q\TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the I'TREATMENT and 
kK EDUCATION of BOYS ‘SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a pérfectly self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. 















































ROrAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Beclent Ly a LARL SPENCER, E.G. 
wners, Land . Surveyors Agricu)turists, intending niste 
- - » aol Colonini Boma. Cote te. 


Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculam, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshi: 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ; Ps, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youthe 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies.” Blacksmiths’ Work 
urpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus,” 


COLLEGE, 
Estate Management au 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. ‘ 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. : 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICR. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on the 
Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


BtekRANETED 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 


Senior School.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 


ELGHT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition 
= cons lst and 2nd.—All particulars from Rev. W. H. DAVID, Ma 
eul- Master. 


ia COLLEGE.—Heud- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH. 
“4 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already im the school or not, will be offered in March next, 


Apply The BURSAR 
ANCING COLLEGE—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS 


(Classical, Modern, and Chorai) will be Offered for Competition on July 
4th.—For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, 


Shoreham, Sussex. 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


























ROMSGROVE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd and 8rd, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversatioual Freueh rapidly sounteel Special facilities for 


Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. O portunities for every form of heulthy eujoymeut, 
Courses of Practical Tcuah Cookery (skilled chef) and of em a oo 
Direct service twice daily with Englund.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, und French Resideut Governesses. _Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registere!), Quai Bérigne. 


| pIEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERx, M.A, PhD, 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 


Preparation for Army, Civil Service, Uuiversity Examinatious, 
Holiday pupils received.- 








at Wren's, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. _ 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures ou Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blauche, Paris. 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards, 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified 
Teachers. Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application. 
There will be a few Vacancies in Suptediber owing to enlargement of house. 
From June 17th to 2lst letters may be addressed to Miss DAWSON, Hotel York, 
Berners Street, London, W. Miss Dawson in London third week in June, 


ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMOLDsTR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position: Family hfe. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. ~ Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desiret. 


WISS MOUNTAINS —TWO ENGLISH LADIES 

RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS in Chilet at high altitude. Open-air life. 
Special conditions for anaemic and delicate girls. Lessons arranged to suit 

individual} cages.—Apply, 77 Blackheath Hill, S.E, . ‘ . oc ues 


M° RREN, near Interlaken, 

















SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCATTON. 


EK 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Euglwud or abroad, 
are invited to call npon or send fully detailed pirticulars to 


; Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Turing, 
Nephew of the late Uead-Master of Uppiugham, 
36 Sackvilie Street, Luondus, W. 
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OHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for' 
S BOYS ‘and GIRLS. oa 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


HOOLS. and TUTORS w this country and on. the 
ee — ST be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Pros tuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and bighly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


i of the fees to be paid. 
ideo td J, PATON, 





F , Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. ; 
SCHOOLS.—The 


= HNvic CHOICE of 
DVICE as to - of Oxford and Cambridge 


LASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bod 
1... ~~ & and assistance without aR to Parents and Guardians 
on of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 














ee A i.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Maveger.B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of-MEDICAL~ MEN° in‘all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ituted.to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
Fa | liberty and personal responsibility—and to limit the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. 


PUBLICATIONS : Presidential Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; “‘ Government 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
“ Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart. ; “ The 
Payment of Members (of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey; “The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906,” by Sir Arthur 


Clay, Bart. ; &c., &. 





Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Amociation, from 
H. BR. BEASLEY. Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.__ 


GOOD HOME FOR A DOG.—Advertiser would .give 

good home to a large-sized dog. and pay reasonable price. Dog wust be 
not less than one or more than four years old, and must be over distemper. He 
must be thoroughly healthy, and good-tempered with children. Advertiser 
would prefer a Retriever, but would consider other dogs. He does not want a 
Faney or Show Dog, but one suitable as ¢ companion for young lady in country 
walks.—Box 191, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY, by Professor Jos. 
WBIGHT, Oxford. ‘ Six vols. 4to, bound half-morocco, top edges gilt, 
uveut; one. of 150 hand-made-paper copies issued, of which this is No. 17.— 
For price or other particulars, address ‘** PHILOLOGIST,” c/o Messrs. Claye 
and ee. The Courier Office. Macclesfield. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. Evglish and Foreign Short- 
band. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
W ANT ED. 


ce Bowe, oe te 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. - No manifolding. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, wc 














RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—Every kind of Book, 
Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at Reasonable Prices. Estimates 
ree. Write for Art Booklet, free.—GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of 
Printing of Distinction, 41la Harrow Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 
Paddington. ' 

T BOURNEMOBTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind‘of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. 4 


EVONSHIRE._LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOAED and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
oupg to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, Bracing climate, 
and moorland. Walks, picuics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 lis. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL. ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. BilSiards, Liwn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LO 1%. 61—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 





FJORDS AND ‘NORTH CAPE, £16 lés. 
: NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 


Full particulars of H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ATTENED CHICKENS. (Surrey | style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—4Ib., 3s. 74.; 4} Ib., Ss. 10d. ; 
5lb., 48. 1d.; 5) Ib., 4s. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Aunuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835. Canital (Paid up) £500,000, 


GAN aADTAN PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 











FASTEST TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA and the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES.—Apply for SPECIAL TOURS 

TO and SPORTING PAMPHLETS to tbe Cauadian Pacitic 
CANADA. Railway Co., 62-65 Charing. Cross, S.W., 67 King William 





t . E.C.; or Local Agents. 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 274 davs: AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free ve return post at lowest curreut price. Immeuse stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,00 publications. Free by 

tt. 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
adon, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, &c. 


OOKS.—We offer Gautier's Works, Mad. de Maupin, &c., 

Ra vols., £8 18s. 6d., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

413 13s.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 volis., 

Hy és. Catalogues free. All books supplied. State wants, Books bought.— 
OLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 











MAPLE & CO 


Comfortable 


ELBOW CHAIRS 


for the 
DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 


STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“* CHAIRS” POST-FREE .. 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 


EASY to HANDLE 


Amongst the many reasons why 
ARGYLL Cars are so simple to 
drive, the Ideal Engine Control 
and Unique Gear hold an im- 


portant place. 











Our New Catalogue fully ex- 

plains these two points and 
all the other Special Features 
which combine to make “the 
Car that: nothing worries.” 





with the car. She is a 
most delightful car to. drive, and I wish 
for nothing better,’”? is an extract from a letter 
recently received, and typical of many others in our 
possession. 


*T am delighted 





PRICE. 


12-14 h.p., Side Entrance Body £340 


London Agents: ARGYLLS LONDON, Limited, 
17 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


ARGYLL MOTORS, tuimitea, 


Alexandria by Glasgow. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £63,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being require], 





In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sont for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE 


GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By the late 
Wittum Ketty. Edited, with Additions, by 
E. E. Wuirrievp. 

The Bissor or Duruam writes:—“*In regard of 
both parts I wish to thank you cordially for putting 
into my hands a work in which, in a degree now so 
rare, real learning and mental power is combined 
with reverential faith in the Word of God written.” 

“It was wise to edit it thoroughly before publica- 
ee. This has been done by Mr. E. E. Whitfield. 

s full and scholarly notes at the end of the 
-- A. will give the book a place among the com- 
mentaries which have to be consulted.” 
—Erxpository Times, 


FOURTH EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
lettered, 6s. net. 


HISTORIC NOTES ON THE 


BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. By SamMvet SHARPE, 


“ A work written in 1858 foreshadowing many of 
the modern conclusions as to the historic facts of 
the Bible history. Mr. Sharpe has translated the 
Lible and written numerous works. Bible students 
will welcome his book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


The MAKING of a MIRACLE; 


or, The True Story of New Pompeii. By T. W. 
S. Jones. 


The book contains such a revelation of the inner 
workings of Popery as may be surprising to those 
too candid and trustful English folk who judge 
the great and portentous Romanist system by the 
softened and almost rational aspect it wears in 
Great Britain. 


In demy 8vo, ernsieting of over 350 pp., bound in 
, 78. 6d, net. 


THE AFTER LIFE: a Help 


to a Reasonable Belief in the Probation Life to 
Come. By Hewry Bucste (of the Burma 
Commission, retired). 

The plan of this book is to show that the belief in 
an Intermediate State which was held by the J ews 
at the time of the birth of Jesus was upheld and 
sanctioned by Him, and it was taught by the 
Apostles and the early Fathers and the undivided 
—— Church, and it has always been taught by 

the Church of Bome, but with accretions, 


In square crown 8vo, so we printed and bound, 
6s. 


THE FLOWERS AND TREES 


OF PALESTINE: a Short Account of Some 

of the Flora of that Country. By AuGusrta A. 
uPtze. Illustrated by 40 Photographs from 

a with an extended Glossary of Flower 
ames. 


“The work is exceedingly well done and is 
interesting from cover to cover. It is a welcome 
addition to existing literature on the subject, and 
the information upon the flowers and trees of 
Palestine is clearly and tersely set out and admir- 
ably arranged for reference, whilst the illustrations, 
of which there are forty, are exquisite.”’ 

— Worcester Herald, 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 


MINISTRY OF THE UN- 


SEEN. Poems. By M. TuLioca, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s. 6d. net. 


LIFE’S CAMEOS. Sonnets 


and Poems. By A. W. Apams, 


In crown 8vo, bound in parchment, Is, 


WAYSIDE VERSES. 


Atec Jor. 


By 


In royal 16mo, half-bound in vellum, 2s, net. 


SEVEN SONNETS, By A. 


Joseru De PerQves. 





In royal 16mo, gilt eter, bound in vellum, 


SPRING HARBINGERS AND 
THEIB ASSOCIATIONS. By M. G. B. 


“A pleasantly written account of the early 
flowers of the year.” —Aberdeen Daily Journal. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 
@ PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 58.W. 


AJESTY THE KING. 


Patron—HIS 
Rk SPENCER WALPOLE, 


Vice-Presidents— 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, 


LL.D., Litt.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq. 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., The 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F RS. 


Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt. Di W. S. Lilly, 
Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D. 


President—The RS, Hon. A. 
K.C.B. ; 


MEREDITH, Faq ALFRED RUSSEL L WALLACE, ron, FE 
G. ; onter er. E LORD AVEBURY, 


Committee—The Right Hon. Sir Rowland 7 Blounorhassept Bart., LL.D., Professor 
» F. 7 Prof. Ingram Bywater, Lewis 

D. hae Ps L., 
Sir R Giffen, K.C.B., F.RS., 
R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibe 
‘Baa Te / J. ps Esq 
Tedder, Esq. A 


J. BALFO MP. 
C HARRISON, he GEORGE 


ES.; HENRY YATES 


A. C. Brad 
Campbell, LL’ 

J. Fitzmaurice. slly, in. 

1 Panend come, Bra be hs 

Sir Prank T “Mat ody, CHG. C8, 

Aw. Ww Ward Esq., Tes ay 


Pest 


The Library contains about at, J. Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ig 


various Languages. 
Membership, | according to age. 
Members. 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


Subscription, £3 3s. 3 year, with an entrance fee of £1 le; Life 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to To 


The NEW CATALOG 
to members, 25s. vk 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I! have ever kno 
kind best 


the late Lord Derby, said there was a 


of man to whom the 


that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the Library,” 


E. H. LECKY, 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary ‘and Librarian. _ 





JUST PUBLISHED A BOOK ON 


FANCY DRESS 


CONTAINING 


30 


BEAUTIFUL BARTOLOZZI- 
COLOURED PLATES 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
MOST NOTABLE 
FASHIONS IN THE 
PAST HISTORY 
or cosTUMeE 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


LIBERTY & CO. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 
Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 

IF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE ie ee 


86 ous TRoad, Brighton. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
Sore PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 








To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the locat 
“Kk” Agent, Where there ws no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 18S. 
Paid-up Capital ......s00serssee ++-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.. eceecnseeses -- £1,120,000 
leserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 














HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained ou application, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, Paper Cover. 


TEETOTALISM ANALYSED. 


By H. L. FEVERHEERD (of Oporto). 
“A drastic attack on the methods of the 
faddists.’"—Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 
6d. 8vo, Paper Cover. 6d, 
London : 








Simpxinx, Maxsuatt, Hamintos, Kent, & Co., Lev, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
nw s 1 3doz.! Hemstitehed, 


CAMBRIC i 2/6 4 | Ladies’ 29 dos 


i ts” 3/6 » | Gents’ 3/1 ,, 


POCKET “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


Roprsson & Cugaver have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen, 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 


IRISH a Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 
SHinte oe 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 4-fold Frou 
Cuffs & Bodies 





SAMPLES & PRICE @ Cloth 
Lists POsT FREE, & SHIRTS. per” }.do hedos. 
(to measure, 2/- extra), 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
waterials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 


Letter Orders and Inqutries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 











40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Dun. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The « yuality 
of this wine will be found e 

wiue usually sold at wuch ene 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine ileets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in mdon aud the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dosen Botiles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, meluding Cases 
ottles. 


146 8 


176 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there ié 20 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour GREYWETHER 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH YOS%sm. 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be mais 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Stree, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PuBLisHEn, “ Spectator” Offic 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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mR. S. WELLWOOD’S LIST. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


With an Introduction by 


G K. CHESTERTON. 


Beautifully printed in 2 Colours on Hand-made Paper, 6s. net. 
A few Copies printed on Japanese Vellum, £1 Is. net. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 
:—“It is a great deal more than the ordinary nice little 

a — “yo care are to be seen in every detail...... Mr. Chesterton's 
i troduction is one of the best of the critical essays upon which, among the 
heterogeneous work of his pen, his reputation really stands...... He interests 
the reader by virtue of the intense and i ¥- sympathy with which he treats 
religious ideas, and the acumen with which he discusses them... ---His greatest 

int......i8 one that has been missed by innumerable commentators,” 

Lrverroot Covrrer.—‘‘ Mr. Chesterton’s essay is a singularly acute and 
stimulating piece of writing...... For the publisher's work in this reprint no 
praise can be too high.” ’ 

SuErriELD INDEPENDENT.—“ To turn Mr. Chesterton to Biblical criticism 
was an experimgnt, but it has been a successful experiment, He gives students 
of the masterpieéce some new interpretations and new thoughts.” 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS 
SOLOMON’S. 210 Copies printed by S. Wettwoop at his Press, 34 
Strand. 16mo, ou Arnold hand-made paper, bound in dyed parchment, 
5s. net. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, bound in parchment, 12s, 6d. 
net. Detailed prospectus on application. 


KEATS’S ODES, SONNETS, & “LA BELLE 
DAME SANS MERCI.” Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, 
3s. 6d. net. 

+* The above two books may be had bound in linen appliqué, at £1 7s. 6d. 
and 12s, 6d. respectively. 


POEMS BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Cloth, 1s. net. A representative selection of the poetry of the eldest 
son of S. T. CoLeripce. H:s sonnets were pronounced by Dr. Garnett 
“among the most perfect in the language,” 


ON OUR ENGLISH DOGS AND THEIR 


QUALITIES. Excerpted from Harrison's ‘‘ Description of England 
(1587)." With Drawings by Hay Hurcutson. Beautifully printed on 
permanent paper, Demy l6mo, paper covers, 6d. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


MUSICAL GENIUS AND RELIGION. 


By Rosert TvrwBuLt. A Study of some of the Masterpieces of Religious 
usic from a fresh standpoiut. Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Piease write for List of Books, which appea!s specially to 
a it will be sent post-free to any part of 
the world. 


8. WELLWOOD (Dept. E), 34 Strand, London. 





—— 


NOW READY, THE TWELFTH EDITION, 
With 64 Illustrations and Mags, 3s. net. 


CHAMONIX & MONT BLANC 


A GUIDE The TIMES: “Mr. Edward Whymper’s ‘Guide to 


Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc’ we commend, 


BY not only to all lovers of the Alps, but to all who are 
EDWARD interested in the history of mountaiveering......Every 
detail of form and arrangement has been carefully con- 


WHYMPER sidered, and, as with all Mr. Whymper's writings, the 
style is clear and concise; it is a pleasure to read the 


book,” 








NOW READY, THE ELEVENTH EDITION, 
With 78 Illustrations and Maps, 353. net. 


THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT 
AND THE MATTERHORN 


A GUIDE The ACADEMY: “ The book is not as other guide books 

BY are, but is a capital piece%of vitalised literary work...... 
a masterpiece.” 

EDWARD fic ATHENEUM: “A very thorough piece of work 

WHYMPER by a bighly skilled and conscieutious craftsman.” 

The LITERARY WORLD: “The ideal of what such a 

guide ought to be.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London. 











Just Published—Eleventh E:lition. Royal Svo, cloth, 45s. (for cash, 36s.) 
strougly bound half-calf, 50s. 


May’s Parliamentary Practice. 


A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. 
By Sir THOMAS ERSKIYE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of 
Commons, and Rencher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh Edition (Revised 
from the Tenth Edition of 1893, Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, 
K.C.B., and ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., C.B.) Books L and IL, 
Edited by T. LONSDALE WEBSTER, Esq., Second Clerk Assistant of the 
House of Commons; Book III., Edited by WILLIAM EDWARD GREY, 
Esq., of the Committee Office, House of Commons. 

“The work has been done with so much care and skill thot, until further 

geS are made, its accuracy cannot anywhere be impugned.” 
—The Times, Feb, 15th, 1907. 
London : WM. CLOWES and SONS, Ltd., 7 Fleet Street. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napolgpn, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; rge Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 
ite Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 

3 vols., 1847; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 





Pastor in Parochia. 


WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
256 pages, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


The Call of the Father. 


The New Volume by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London, contains the Addresses during the East London 
a gg 1907, including the Answers given to the Questions received by the 

ishop. 

The issue of the Popular Edition in paper covers is limited, and after the 
stock is exhausted this volume will only be obtainable printed on superior 
paper, bound in cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


The Mission of the Spirit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the North 
London Mission, including the Answers given to the Questions received by 
the ~ eee The stock of the Cheap Edition is nearly exhausted, and is 
limited, 


The Gospel in Action. 
Grouped under the following heads :— 
THE WEST END MISSION. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND CIRLS. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
336 pages crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 





OTHER WORKS OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A 
GREAT REIGN. Fifth Edition. | PRIEEDS OF THE Lng te 


Feap. 8v0, cloth, 1s. 6d. Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 
BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN | vo, art linen boards, 1s. 64. 
FAITH. Second Edition, Crown | UNDER THE DOME. A Volume 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | of Selected Sermons on Special 
THE FAITH OF CHURCH Occasiovs. Third Edition. Crown 
AND NATION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 
Se. 6d. WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
CHRIST. A Course of Lent delivered in the Divinity School, 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crowa Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Cr, 
8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





A New Volume by [in a@ few days. 
The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER. 


The Old Testament in the New 


By the Right Rev. EDGAR C, 8. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with the following by the same Author :— 


The Old Testament and its Messages, 


Now in its Srd Edition. 


Thoughts for the Thankful. 


By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A., Vicar of Perry Barr, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
A companion volume to “ Words for the Weary” (6th Edition now in the 
press), by the same author. 


The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 


By the Rev. CYRIL HEPHER, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Newcastle-oa- 
Tyne. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 
Deserves a wide circulation.” 

—Church Family Newspaper. 


Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 
Friends and Fellow Labourers of St. Paul. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


“ Valuable character studies, not only fulfilling their purpose, but exhibiting 


*‘Instructive and practical 


a very profitable method of Bible study......A fresh and stimulating book, 


which we heartily commend.””—Church Times. 


At the Master’s Side. Studies in Disciple- 
SHIP. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 


New Pocket Edition. 


2tth Edition, with Additions by his Son, Canon WALSHAM HOW, MLA, 
Printed on Bible Paper, cloth circuit, red edges, suk registers, 36. 6d. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d. 


The Life of the Waiting Soul in the 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Chichester, Vicar of St. Michael, Bricht ; Author 
of “* What is the Church,.”’ 7th Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth 2s. Gd. 


**I would recommend you a book which I believe to be thoroughly sound, 


which I have read to-day, called ‘The Life of the Waiting Soul,’ by Dr, 
Sanderson. You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in the 
other book, but it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.” 


—Bisuor or Lonpow, at Highgate, Mareh 2nd, 1906, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 








Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill’s Poems, 3 vols., 1844.—EDWARD BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGUT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 








8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; #44 VICTORIA STBERT, &.W. 
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The Attack on 
the Army. 


MR. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 


Secretary of State for War 
in the late Government, 


will commence on Monday next, June’ 17, 
in THE STANDARD, a Series of Articles | 
and exposing Mr. 


explaining, criticising, 


Haldane’s Army Scheme. The Series will 
run in daily sequence till Saturday, June 22. 
Mr. 
matters is probably unsurpassed by any lay- 


His experience at the War Office, 


Arnold-Forster’s knowledge of Military 


man. 
combined with his former profound studies 
of the Army Question, is a sufficient guarantee 
that his Articles will be of surpassing interest 
to all those who are interested in this grave 
national issue. The Articles will expose the 
failure of Mr. Haldane’s Scheme to meet the 
real needs of the Army: the worthlessness 
of the reductions which are being effected 
by this leap in the dark and the grave 
in the event of WAR. 


danger it invites 


The exact result of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 


upon 


The REGULAR ARMY, 
The RESERVES, 

The MILITIA, 

The VOLUNTEERS, and 
The YEOMANRY 


is explained with striking simplicity. Com- 
the 
this 


the value of 
dealt 


remarkable Series of Articles, which con- 


pulsory service and 


Volunteers are also with in 
stitutes not only the most drastic criticism 
yet made on the new Scheme, but provides 
by 


himself as to the true 


some important suggestions the ex- 
Secretary of War 


solution of the problem of the Army. 


The Standard 


COMMENCING MONDAY, JUNE 17. 





, THE. ae 
CENSORSHIP OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME 


AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE PRODUCTION 
AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE, : 


A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory 
Indexés, together with sdiie Consideration of the Effects 
of State Censorship and of Censorship by Protestants, 


BY 


GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D,, 


Author of “Books and their Makers in the Middle Ages» 
“ Authors and their Public in Ancient Times,” ; 
“The Question of Copyright,” &c. 


2 vols. 8Svo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. net, 


“A work of minute and exact learning, full of interest for 
students of the history of literature in geveral and especially ia 
Roman theology, it has a wider significance’ as a historical and 
documentary proof of the vanity of clerical restrictions upon the 
progress of thought.”—Scotsman. 

’ “A difficult task has in these volumes been accomplished with 
conscientious thoroughness and complete scientific impartiality.” 
—New York Independent. 

“ A work of essential importance for the ecclesiastical historian 

and attractive for the lover of the by-ways of literary study.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

“Dr. Putnam’s volumes seem to be as remarkable for their 
accuracy as they are for theix interést.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* A work of remarkable erudition...... I find it characterised by 
arare large-mindedness and-historic impartiality...... The book 
proves of much interest to scholars...... The subject has been 
treated in a masterly manner.” 

—Joun Irevanp, Archbishop of Minnesota. 

“TI wish to congratulate the author upon the. singular wisdom, 
breadth, and thoroughness with which he has executed a most 
delicate and difficult task.” 

-Hewnry C. Porter, Bishop of New York. 


*,* Full Descriptive Circular may be had on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; 
AND NEW YORK. 


Sunshine and Sport in . . 
Florida and the West Indies 


BY 


G. AFLALO. 





F. 


Demy 8vo, 47 Illustrations, 16s. net. 


One of the most charming books on sport and travel of recent 





years. Primarily, the author’s interest throughout his trip in 
Florida, the West Indies, and along the Spanish Main centred in 
sport, and the reader will not feel impatient with his enthusiasm 
when he lingers in the shady halls of the New York Aquarium, 
beside the lakes of the Sapphire Country, among the tarpon of 
Boca Grande, or between the Bogue Islands on the north coast of 
Jamaica. Yet his lively narrative is not by any means all of 
sport, for he takes the reader through the streets of New York, ° 
to the White House at Washington, with a brief but interesting 
audience of the President, in whom he found a kindred spirit; 
into well-wooded heights in Carolina; from the gay streets of 
Havana through the heart of Cuba; into cattle stations im 
Jamaica; and under the personal conduct of the acting Chief 
Engineer, over the so far completed portion of the Panama Canal. 
In his criticisms of social conditions in the New World he is 
neither harsh nor fulsome, seeing always the good as well as the 
bad, never laughing where he can admire. Mr. Aflalo breaks 
new ground in more senses than one, and follows Pope's advice 
in forsaking for a little his favourite fishes and birds and 
turning his attention to his own species. 


WERNER LAURIE, Cliffords inn, London. 





Sth LARGE EDITION 


“2835 MAYFAIR” 
By FRANK RICHARDSON 


WERNER LAURIE, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


—_—_—__" 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. Demy §8vo, Illustrated, 
10s. 6d.. net. 

.« j bl 4, 

“Be QUTLOOK are: Thaw, Were, ree cay ates Saat 


ic towns she describes.” 

tion abut OBE says: “Acharmivg book, full of description and allusion. 

kA familiarity with places and people o ber work au unusual degree 

a verisimilitude. Her readers will cheerful 
yo cause for regret.” 


IRELAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By G. LOCKER LAMPSON. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. The most 
exhaustive history of Poiitical and Social Events in Ireland 
during the past century. 


THE GODDESS OF REASON. 


A Romantic Drama of the French Revolution. By MARY 
JOHNSTON, Author of “By Order of the Company.” Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. WHITAKER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Social and 
Political Reminiscences by the daughter of a Sicilian patriot— 


General Scalia. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History at 
University College, London. 7s. Gd. net. Studies mainly in 
the life and growth of the 16th and 17th centuries. 





y accept her as a guide, and find 














Macmillan & Co.’s List 


1907 ISSUE, NOW READY.—1i0s. 6d. net. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,° An Historical Sketch of the fortunes of tho Jews in 
Europe from the Earliest Times to tho Present Day. 











Reduced to 5s. net. 


ANNALS OF A CLERICAL FAMILY 


being some Account of the Family and Descendants of 
WILLIAM VENN, Vicar of Otterton, Devon, 1600-1621. 
By JOHN VENN, F.R.S., F.S.A. Illustrated, Svo, 5s. net. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by M. J. RENDALL. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 8vo, 
4s. net. 

The TIMES.—* We have nothing but praise for the thoroughness with 


which Mr. Freeman collected tbe facts, and the lucidity and poiut with which 
he bas stated them.” 








CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 
By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. Translated from the French. 
In 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net each volume. Vol. III. 
1874-5. ALREADY PUBLISHED.—-Vol. I., 1870-3. Vol. IL., 1873-4. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 
Their Geological History and Geographical Distribution. By 
R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc, PhD. F.L.S. Large crown 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE VIRGIL POCKET-BOOK 


(Vergilii Musa Consolatrix). Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT, 
with an Introduction by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 16mo, 
clath, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 











ALCOHOL & THE HUMAN BODY 


An Introduction to the Study of the Subject by Sir VICTOR 
HORSLEY, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., M.B., B.S., &c., and MARY D., 
STURGE, M.D. Svo, 5s. not. 
MORNING POST.—*“ Extremely comprehensive, and certainly supersedes 
anything of the kind previously obtainable in our language Sir Victor 
Horsley and Dr. Sturge bave done their work most exceptionally well, aud 


words could scarcely be found in which to praise it too highly.’ 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
CHANGING ORDER. 


By Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, Author of “The Social 
Teaching of Jesus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








The Oxford and 
Cambridge Review 


Price 2s. Gd. net. 


Containing a hitherto Unpublished Essay 
by JOHN STUART MILL. 


' PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





THE OUTLOOK. 


“A remarkable illustration of the new development of 
University thought. The themes, if we may judge by the 
first number, are likely to be of much more than academic 
interest. The general note, a sort of enlightened con- 
versation, is set by Mr. Livingstone in the opening article, 
‘Alma Mater’...... Seldom has a new magazine had a 
finer introduction to cultivated and, indeed, democratic 
audiences. It contains a hitherto unpublished essay by 
John Stuart Mill.. The Review should have a most useful 
and, we hope, popular career.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“A magazine which is to be devoted to furthering the best 
interests of both the ancient Universities is something 
new, and will, we doubt not, receive a wide and cordial 
welcome.” 


THE ATHENAEUM. 


« 


The Review makes an excellent start......There is plenty 
of good matter, which fully deserves the fine type 
accorded to it, and should provide needed instruction 
for the outside world.” 





JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
CIVILIZATION OF TO-DAY. 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus considered in its Bearings on 
the Moral Foundations of Modern Culture. By Professor 
JOSEPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 








Waterman’s 
ideal FOUNTAIN 


PEN 
is a conetant delight to ite owner—and a reat 
convenience. It writes casily, without spurting 
or blotting, and without the slightest hesitancy. 
It is mechanically perfect. Tho spoon-feed is 
the simplest feed extant, and also the most 
efficient. Simplicity has been the aim of the 
makers—for the tess complications there aro 
in the construction of a pen the tess chance 
there is of a breakdown. The simplicity of 
every part of Waterman's ideal is a guaranteco 
of its reliability—a surety for its constant, 
steady working. 


Prices: 106, 15'-, 176, 21'-, and upwards. In Silver an@ Gold for 
Presentation. Of Stvtiovers, Jewellers, &c. If any difficulty ia obtaining, 





London: A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street. 


write for name of nearest Ageut and Catalogue, post-free, from L. & C 


HARDTMUTIH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New, York, 173 Broadway. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


1781-1814. ~ 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 


“The most vivacious, most human, and most inter 
esting th or irs which has been given to 
the world for a long time. There is not a page which 
should be missed. From cover to cover the book is packed 
with wit and observatien, and as a picture and history of 
those wonderful years it is of enthralling interest.” 

—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 


“The memoirs of a woman of this kind, who lived 
through all the upheavals of the Revolution, the Empire, 
and the Restoration, must be of supremo interest and 
valuc,”—ACADEMY. 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


‘* She knew aimost everybody of intorest and importance. 
Her pen is lively, and more often than not, maticious, and 
her pages bristie with anccdotes.”—DAILY MAIL. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 


Revised by J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates iu Colour,1 vol. 4to, 
30s. net.* 


- No countr anes library can be really regarded as complete without a 
copy.” —Sta 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “A History of the Turf.” Profusely Lilustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 
£1 1s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 10) copies, £3 38. net.* 


“ Appeals not merely to the lover of the Turf, but to the student of society 
and manners in one of the most interesting periods of our social history.” 
—Daily Velegruph. 


A GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 1 vol., 12s, 6d. net.* 


“ The ordinary good plain cook will discover something worth learning on 
every page. The book is a comprehepsive one as well as a simple one, It 


should be in every house.”"—Pali Mall Gazette, 
THE NUTRITION OF MAN. 
1 vol, demy 8vo, 14s. net.* 


By RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


*.* The author of ‘‘ Physiological Economy of Ni ae ” is acknowledged 
to be one Of the most eminent authorities on diete , and Lis new work will 
appeal to the general reader as well as to scientis 


“WAKE UP, ENGLAND!” 


THE CLASH OF EMPIRES. 


By ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 2s. 6d. net.* 


*,* An important contribution to the discussion of National Efficiency. 
* Prospectus af these imporiant works on application. 


6/- THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 6/- 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul,” 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 
By W. DE MORGAN, Author of “Joseph Vance,” 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of 
the Sword,” 


THE INVADER. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author 
‘lragedies,” 


GHETTO COMEDIES. With 4 Coloured Dlustrations. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “A Superfiuous 
Woman,” 


SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 
By JOHN GATS Oe Author of ‘‘The Man 
roperty,” 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. (Fourth Impression.) 
By HN. DICKINSON, Author of “Things that 
are Czsar’s,” 


KEDDY: a Story of Oxford. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 2! Bedford 























of “Ghetto 








(Second Impression.) 





London : Street, W.C, 








Mesurs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 
PRAGMATISM™ 


A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, 
By WILLIAM JAMES, 
Author of “ The Varieties of Religious Experience,” § 4, 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The word “ Pragmatism” is taken by Professor James to mean tip 
things: first, a@ certain method of settling disputes ; and second, g 
theory of truth. This second part of Pragmatism has been called 
‘* Humanism” by Dr. Schiller, Professor James recommends it ag 
a way by which empiricists, or lovers of facts, may find their way to 
a religion, while at the same time rationalists, or lovers of principles, 
may be brought nearer to facts. Pragmatism, he says, unstiffens our 
opposition everywhere, and should help to reconcile thinkers, 


THE POLITIGAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A, Ph.D. 


In TWELVE VOLUMES demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each volume, 
NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR MONTAGUE 


VOL. VIl.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES |. TO THE RESTORATION 
(1603-1660). 

By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A., 
Astor Professor of History in University College, London. 
With 3 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 

















THE NEW VOLUME iS NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. 
FOR THE YEAR 1906. 8vo, 18s. 


With an Introduction by Professor CHURTON COLLINS. 


SAID THE ROSE, AND OTHER LYRICS. 
By GEORGE HENRY MILES, 


Late Professor in Mount St. Mary’s College, Maryland. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
NONE SO PRETTY: 


A Story of Emotions 
By the Author of “A Discrepant World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The anonymous author of ‘None So Pretty’ is a striking instance of 
genius outstripping conventions...... Thus far it is manifest that this curiously- 
named novel is based on a very ordinary foundation. And yet it is a book of 
striking charm, the work of a cultured mind that sees deeply into the little 
events of life, which realises the place emotions are bound to occupy in the 
strange conflict of motive and counter-motive.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


The ENLIGHTENMENT of OLIVIA 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


"To the habitual novel reader sated with squalor and passion ‘The 
Enlightenment of Olivia’ will be like a draught of water in a desert......A 
novel moving and subtle.”-—Times. 





LONGMANS, GREEN é co., 39 ) Paternoster Row, London, BO, 





TO READ Music “EASILY AT SIG 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOK TE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
wickK : = S’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
RST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best jee violin school before the public.”"—ALFREeD GrBpsoN. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post- -free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools, Returns 
aud Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London. W, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENEBAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBBABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crxtfrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmsn, Loxvox, Codes: Usicops and ABQ 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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puckworth & Co.’s New Books 


Ready June 25th. 
STOPFORD BROOKE’S NEW BOOK 


THE SEA CHARM OF VENICE 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A, BROOKE, 
Uniform with “The Roadmender.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

















mas. ARTHUR STRONC’S NEW WORK ON ROMAN ART 
FROM AUGUSTUS 


ROMAN SCULPTURE TO CONSTANTINE 


By Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
130 Plates, pott 4to, 10s. net. 


“Roman Art is now taking a distinctive place as a subject of 
study, and this book indicates the trend of the pioneors in the 
new criticism of Roman Art. It must find a place in every 


- r ee 
libra 7. Prospectus will bo sent on application. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


By W. ROBERTS, Joint-Author of “Romney,” &c. 
49 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


Beechey’s patrons were the celebrities of his time—1753-1838— 
aud the history of his life is in effect the history of the time. 
The illustrations will be a revelation to those who only know 
examples in public galleries. 

A Prospectus may be had of this Book. 


The FUTURE of JAPAN 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. Deny 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Petrie Watson’s claim to receive attention when he 
speaks about Japan has already been firmly established.”—Times. 
“His admirable book on ‘'The Future of Japan,’—one of the 
few books that we believe will survive the quiet test of time.” 
Prospectus on application, 


SWEATED INDUSTRY 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Introduction by A.G. GARDINER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Miss Black has dealt with her subject with remarkable 
lucidity, breadth of knowledge, and clearness of vision, and her 
book is one to be read with interest by all who desire the public 
good.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ELINOR GLYN’S NEW NOVEL 


Three Weeks. 


With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s.. Now Ready. 
This is the New Book of which so much has 
been heard lately. The Author's other works 
are :— 























THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 6s. 

THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 6s. 
THE DAMSEL AND THE SAGE. 55s. net. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 6s. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. 6s. 
And now appears— 


Three Weeks. 





Have you yet read anything by OWEN 
VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomyl), the Soldier 
Novelist ? You should get his SWEET 


ROGUES and his OLD FIREPROOF, Zhe 
adventures and scenes in his books read like 
real experiences written by a man who knows 
what war is, His last book, SWEET 
ROGUES, is being generally praised for its 
freshness and actuality, 





Williams and Norgate. 


READY.—Medium 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, 21s, net, 


HISTORY OF . . . . 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY IN 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D, 
Author of “‘ History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages,¥ &. 


Being the Third Edition, Rooney Revised, and the first edition to be 
placed on the English market. 








DR. HARNACK’S NEW TESTAMENT STUDI 


VOL, I. JUST BEADY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. 


By ADOLF HARNACK, DD., 
Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by Rev. J. R. WILKINSON, M.A. 





READY.—Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on the SOCIAL GOSPEL 
By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK & Dr. WILHELM HERRMANN. 


Translation Edited by MAURICE A, CANNEY, M.A. 





READY.—Crowa Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


THE RELIGION OF. . 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


its Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. 
By KARL MARTI, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bern, 
Translated by Rev. G. A. BLENEMANN, M.A, 











330 pp., cloth, 10s, Gd. net; 10s. 11d. post-free. 


THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 


By HENRI BREMOND. 


Translated by H.C. CORRANCE. With an Introduction by Rev. 
GEORGE TYRRELL. 

“The handsome and well-finished volume before us is one that everyone 
interested in Newiman will feel bound to read, and will read to the end with 
unflagging attention. It is far away the hest criticism on Newman that has 
yet appeared, full of cordial appreciation, and yet no unreasoning panegyric.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 





JUST READY 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By CARL CORNILL, 


Professor of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. 
Translated by Bev. G. H. BOX, M.A. 


—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 











NEARLY READY.—1 vol. large 8vo, over 600 pp., with Index of Passages, 
Philological Tables, &c., 25s. net. 


GRAMMAR OF THE 
ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE. 


By A. DILLMANN. 


Translated from C. BEZOLD’S Second German Edition 
by Rev. JAMES A, CRICHTON, D.D, 





Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 


COMPENDIOUS .. 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. 


By THEODOR NOLDEKE, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, University uf Strassburg. 
With a Table of Characters by JULIUS EUTING, 


Translated, with the sanction of the Author, from the Second and Improved 
German Edition by Rev. JAMES A. CRICHTON, D.D. 





NOW READY.—Bound in Art Liven, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
Gs. net ; 6s. 4d. post-free, 


A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 
By RAMSAY MUIR, 
Andrew Geddes and John Rankin Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Liverpool. 
This book is an attempt to present the life-story of the community of 


Liverpool in a concise and consecutive narrative, designed rather for the 
citizen than for the professed historical student, 


“Is by far the most interesting, and by far the most trustworthy, account of 
the origin and growth of this city hitherto published.”—Liverpool Post, 





London: DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STRELT, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.c, 
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A NEW, ENLARGED, REVISED, AND RE-!LLUSTRATED EDITION. 
THE 


HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


By Professor RICHARD MUTHER. 


A New and Revised Edition of Professor Muther's authoritative work on the Art of the Nineteenth 
: Century, enlarged by the Author. 
With nearly 1.300 Reproductions in Biack-and-Whiie sad 43 in Colours. 
This work has been so largely revised, rewritten, and re-illustrated that it is practically a new work. 
4 vols. crown 4to, buckram, gilt top, £3 3s. net the set. 

‘*A remarkable achievement.’’—Outlook. 

“ As a record of European art in the nineteenth century it stands alone, not merely by its encyclopmdic 
knowledge, but by the breadth of sympathy and large eneneeating by which that art is interpreted. 
And when we add to all this a freshness and epigrammatic vivacity of style, we have a unique combina- 
tion of qualities that makes the work as fascivating as a romance and as illuminating as it is fascinatin:. 
...«NO conspicuous artist in any country escapes his notice, and the importance of his monumental 
work is greatly enhanced by a multitude of reproductions, some in colour, and by au invaluable 
bibliography."—Datly News. 
Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 





THE HISTORIC THAMES. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P., 

An Interesting History of the River and the Towns on its Banks from Earliest Times. 
Illustrated by 60 Reproductions in Colour from Water Colour Drawings by A. B. QUINTON, 
Quarto (103 x 8 in.), One Guinea net. 

‘Remarkably interesting to read and study......One of those books which keep you alive, which draw 

on on, which fascinate, irritate, but in the long run enrich the imagination, and delight whatever 
intellect the reader may possess.""—R. A. Scorr James, in the Daily News. 

“Acarefully garnered commentary upon the history of a great river Illuminating and worth 
reading...... The artist has done superiatively well .....A most treasurable work.” —Standard, 

** Mr. Quinton’s illustrations are more successful than any that have appeared in the numerous books 


of illustrations of the river......As excellent a set of pictures as this publishing season has produced.” 
—Morning Post. 


Prospectus and Specimen Plate post-free. 


T ; G 
NATURE’S OWN ARDENS. 
By MAUD U. CLARKE. 
With over 50 Mlustrations in Colour and many Marginal Line Drawings by the Author, 
Quarto (10} x Sin.), One Guinea net. 

“The authoress is not only an artist with a special gift for flower pictures, ehe has also the 
poetic instinct, and writes of her subject with maguetic euthusiasm......A book which every one cau 
read und view with delight.""—Standard, 

*¢ The author is possessed of an intimate knowledge of plant form and colour which she turns to good 
accouut with both brush and pen. Her coloured plates......are joyous feasts for loving eyes. The line 
drawiugs...... are gracefully and accurately done.”’—Tribune. 

Please write for Prospectus, post-free. 


THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS. 


By W. ROMAINE PATERSON, M.A. 
(‘BENJAMIN SWIFT”). 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Full of suggestive ideas, and animated throughout by the most modern conceptions of the work 
of human beings....... It is full of clear and vivid discernment; it is refreshingly original in its study of 
old problems ; it is animated throughout by a humanistic ideu beyond praise.......Mr. Paterson's book 
starts many interesting lives of inquiry....... It is because ‘The Nemesis of Nations’ throws all kinds of 
sidelights on permanent historical problems that it is of such suggestive and inspiring value.” 

—Mr. W. L. Courtrer, in the Daily Telegraph. 

“* A book with a real thesis in it, a thesis pursued with fervour, and yet at the same time—a rare thing 
in this kind of literature—a book with a solid foundation of historical knowledge and research....... Extra- 
ordinarily interesting.”— Westminster Gazette. 

Please write for Prospectus, post-free. 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO, 
Newly Translated by A. D. LINDSAY, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











“This version will bear comparison with the best. Only those who have themselves wrestle! with 
the Greek of Plato can appreciate the success which Mr. Lindsay has achieved.” —Tribune. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
SIR EDWARD GREY’S FLY-FISHING, With Illustrations 


and Coloured Plates of Flies. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Rightly falls into the first rank of angling books......Eminently practical.”—Athenzum 
« Will remain an honoured classic when the bulk of modera works on angling are forgotten.” — Field. 


WwW. M. TOD’S FARMING. With Illustrations by Lucy Kenr- 
WELCH. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
« One of the most delightful of modern agricultural works......A carefully reasoned and comprehensive 
survey of the principles and practice of modern scientific agriculture......Affords a keen and sympathetic 
commentary on the problems of rural life.”"—Nation. 


DEAN HOLE’S OUR GARDENS. 
G. 8. ELGOOD, R.I., &. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Written with such evident devotion that the reader marches delightfully step by step with the 
author to the end. There is not a dull pave.’’—Standard. 
“Full of the spirit of the born gardener.—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
These three volumes form part of the new Issue of the Haddon Hall Library. 
£ach volume has Chapter Headings & End-papers by Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S. 


Prospectus post-free. 


With Illustrations by 





From J. M. DENT & CO.’S Spring List 


A SUMMARY OF THE LITERA. 
TURES OF MODERN EUROPE 


England, France, Germany, Ital 
from the Origins to the Year ido. Come 
and Arranged by MARIAN EDWARDES. 
Square deimy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
This work aims at providing a servic 
on which to base a further study of the Heeratiae 
dealt with. An indication is given of the vations 
theories in convexion with the chief points of 
troversy, and to each work mentioned a list of the 
best editions is appended ; while an index, array 
under subject and author, is added at the aa 
the volume. 
“Not even distantly approached b i 
the same kind previously + trwomen in Cyr ny thing of 
aa — —Professor C. H 
* Admirably done......A treasure-hou 
mation......Will prove an invaluable ia 
work of reference.”—Contemporary Keview, . 
** This excelleut handbook."’— Cambridge Review 
“ A well-digested analysis of European literature 
which must find a place on the reference shelves of 
every library.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Please write for Prospectus, 


THE MEDIZVAL TOWNS 
A Series of “‘Literary Guide-Books,” 
NEW VOLUMES JUST BEADY, 


OXFORD. 
By CECIL HEADLAM. TIilustrated ty 
HERBERT RAILTON. Cloth, 4s, 64. net. 
leather, 5s. 64. net. ’ 
“ For visitors......nothing could be better.” 


DUBLIN —Cambridge Review, 
. 
By D. A. CHART. 
HOWARD. 
net. 

* This series has already earne’ popularity by its 
couvenieuce and excellence. Compact, well written, 
and well illustrated, they supply a need, and the 
inte'ligeut traveller has not been long iu recognis- 
ing their worth.”—Guardian. 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 


A CUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS IN 
THE FLORENTINE CALLERIES. . . 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 
A Critical Catalogue containing all the latest attri. 
butions in the Uffizi, Pitti, and Accademia, With 
Quotations from Vasari, and about 7) Beproduo- 
tions in Miniature, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
** An exceedingly useful and handy guide.” 
—Guardian. 
“Much superior to the ordinary run of popular 


nguage, 
ERFORD. 





Illustrated by B. J, 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, Ss. 6d, 





guide books......Contains the independent criticisms 
of an expert......Miss Cruttwell has done her work 
exceedingly well.’’"—Yorkshire Post. 





NOTABLE PICTURES IN ROME. 
By EDITH HARWOOD. Crown 6vo, 4s, 6d. net, 

A ae Catalogue of the most notable 
Pictures to be found in the Churches, Palaces, and 
Galleries of Rome. With about 150 Reproductions 
in Miniature of Paintings and Alphabetical List 
of Artists. Uniform with the same author's 
** Notable Pictures in Florence.’ 

“A good and useful handbook.” —Guardian, 


THE LONDON POLICE-COURT 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By H. R. P. GAMON. With Introduction b 
Canon BARNETT. Cloth, crown 8vo, 5s, 
net. 

“A book permeated through and through 
with sound common-sense, manly sincerity, aul 
thoroughgoing sympatby.......We heartily thank 
Mr. Gamon for the service he has rendered in 
writing it.”—Darly Chronicle, 


ROTHIEMURCHUS. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
Illustrated from Photograpus, cloth, crown 
8vo, 3a. 6d. net, 
“A collection of brilliantly written sketches of 
famous districts in Scotland.’’—Outlook 
“In this pleasant volume we have a series of 
sketches...... in an attractive and suggestive style.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


SCENES AND SHRINES 
IN TUSCANY . =. ; 


By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES. Cloth, 
crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A charming book of travel, observation, and 
humau sympathy.”’—Evening Standard. 
“A singularly happy blend of human interest, 
humour aud keen observation, with enthusiasm for 
natural beauty.” —Daily News. 














Please ask for our NEW CATALOGUE, free from your Bookseller, or post-free from 
J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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